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CURRENT DECISIONS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND OBSERVANCES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


REV. FRANCIS J. POWERS, C.S.V.* 


INTRODUCTION 


The practical constitutional problem of defining and apply- 
ing that portion of the First Amendment which states: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof . . .”! has arisen once again 
in two current cases involving religious education and practices 
in the tax supported schools. 

New Jersey’s highest court in Ogtober of 1950 held that a 
state statute permitting the daily recitation of the Lord’s Prayer 
and requiring the reading of five verses from the Old Testament 
in the tax supported schools did not breach the “wall of separa- 
tion” between church and state which was read into the First 
Amendment by the United States Supreme Court in McCollum 
v. Illinois.2 The decision, Doremus v. Board of Education, was 
appealed and is now before the United States Supreme Court 
for disposition.* 

In a second case of significance, Zorach v. Clausen,‘ the 
Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court in January 
of 1951 upheld the New York City released time plan for religious 
education over the objection that such plan violated the rul- 
ing of the McCollum decision. The Zorach case is currently 
before the Court of Appeals, New York’s highest tribunal. In 
the event that the state high court should affirm lower court 
decisions in the case, opponents of released time plan to carry 
the case to the United States Supreme Court.® 

Consideration of these cases and the problems which they 
raise appears timely not only in view of their significance on 
religious education in the school systems of the states directly 
involved but particularly because of the possibility of their be- 
ing the occasion for a reconsideration of McCollum and the whole 
issue of the relationship between religion and public authority 
which was explored so ineptly by the Supreme Court in that case. 


*Rev. Francis J. Powers, C.S.V., S.J.D., is on the staff of the Department 
of Politics, Catholic University of America. 
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VALIDITY OF THE NEW YORK CITY RELEASED TIME 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Released time programs of religious instruction conducted on 
tax supported school property was declared invalid in the 


I. 


_ McCollum case decided in 1948. The 8-1 decision said that the 


utilization of tax supported school property and the public school 
system to promote religious instruction constituted an expenditure 
of public funds for religious purposes. This, claimed the Court, 
violated the principle of separation of church and state which was 
implicit in the First and Fourteenth Amendments. Whether 
McCollum would bring all systems of released time programs 
within the constitutional prohibition has been an open question. 
Dicta in the case indicate the possibility of valid systems.* The 
final outcome of the Zorach case should provide a conclusive 
answer to that question. 

Careful study of the various views of the justices in the 
opinion of the Court in McCollum and in the separate concur- 
ring opinions might establish that the released time plan involved 
in that case was invalid for the following four reasons taken in 
combination: (1) the use of tax supported public property for 
sectarian religious instruction;* (2) the utilization of compulsory 
education laws and administrative facilities of the public school 
system to provide a “ready-made” group for religious instruc- 
tion;* (3) too close a relationship and degree of cooperation 
between school authorities and leaders of sectarian religious 
groups;® (4) the ostracizing or segregation of non-participating 
students.!° The Court did not say that any one of these reasons 
standing alone would amount to an invalid scheme. Neither 
did it say that the combination of all four would be required for 
invalidity. The Zorach case must be read against this back- 
ground. 

The New York State Education Law (Section 3210) provides 
that “absence for religious observance and education shall be 
permitted under rules that the commissioner shall establish.” 
By virtue of the authority conferred by this statute the com- 
missioner of education for the state promulgated a set or regu- 
lations to which the local educational authorities were to con- 
form.!! Specific regulations for the New York public school 
system were drawn up by that city’s board of education.'? The 
provisions of the state commissioner’s regulations and those of 
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the city’s board of education eliminated most of the features 
which the Supreme Court had found objectionable in McCollum. 

The first attack on the present state statute and the respective 
regulations mentioned above and released time programs set 
up under them occurred a few months after McCollum. Mr. 
Joseph Lewis, president of the Free-thinkers of America, was 
plaintiff in an action seeking discontinuance of the practice of 
released time religious education. A New York Supreme Court 
proceeding found nothing constitutionally objectionable in the 
practice and Lewis appealed to the Court of Appeals.'* Mean- 
while, the Zorach case was in its opening stages and Lewis, be- 
ing of opinion that the latter was a stronger case, secured per- 
mission to withdraw his appeal and supported the Zorach cause. 

Initial action in the Zorach case took place before Supreme 
Court Justice DiGiovanna in Brooklyn.’* In the course of his 
decision upholding the constitutionality of the New York plan 
the Justice set forth a table of differences between the Cham- 
paign released time program invalidated by McCollum and the 
New York system. It reads as follows:'® 


Champaign Plan New York City Plan 


1. No underlying enabling State 1. Education Law, Sect. 3210, is the 
statute. enabling statute which provides 
that “Absence from required at- 
tendance shall be permitted only 
for causes awk | by the gen- 
eral rules and practices of the 
public schools”; and further pro- 
vides that “Absence for religious 
observance and _ education shall 
be permitted under rules that the 
commissioner shall establish.” 


2. Religious volving, took place in 2. Religious training takes place out- 
i 


the school buildings and on side of the school buildings and 
school property. off school property. 
3. The place for instruction was 3. The place for instruction is des- 
designated by school officials. ignated by the religious organi- 
zation in co-operation with the 
parent. 
4, Pupils taking religious instruc- 4. No element of segregation is 
tion were segregated by school present. 


authorities according to religious 
faith of pupils. 

5. School authorities supervised and 5. No supervision of religious teach- 
approved the religious teacher. ers or course of instruction by 

school officials. 

6. Pupils were solicited in school 6. School officials do not solicit or 
— for religious instruc- recruit pupils for religious instruc- 
ion. tion. 
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7. Registration cards distributed by 
school. In at least one instance, 
the registration cards were 

rinted at the expense of school 
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. No registration cards furnished 


by the school or distributed by 
the school. No expenditures of 
public funds involved. 


unds. 


8. Non-attending pupils isolated or 8. 
removed to another room. 


Non-attending pupils stay in their 
regular classrooms continuing sig- 
nificant educational work. 


9. No credit given for attendance at 
the religion classes. 


. No compulsion by school authori- 
ties with respect to attendance or 
truancy. 


. No promotion or publicizing of 
the released time program by 
school officials. 


12. No public monies are used. 


The decision of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
sustaining Justice DiGiovanna’s lower division decision added 
little in the way of exposition.1* The 3-2 holding affirmed the 
validity of the entire structure of the released time arrangement. 
The majority opinion stated: 


Subdivision 1-b of section 3210 of the Education Law, which merely 
provides that absence from attendance on required instruction shall be 
permitted for the specified religious purposes under rules to be estab- 
lished, is in no way unconstitutional. Moreover, if the truth of all the 
well pleaded allegations of the petitioner is conceded, petitioners have 
failed to allege facts sufficient to establish any invasion of their constitu- 
tional rights by the adoption of the regulations complained of, or the 
operation thereunder of the ‘released time program.’ 


The McCollum decision, “which may be readily distinguished”, 
said the court, does not require a contrary determination. 

Two dissenting justices maintained that the New York plan 
is invalid because of the elements of compulsion incidental to 
its operation: 


The New York City program is void in that it is integrated with the 
State’s compulsory education system, which assists the program of religious 
instruction carried on by separate religious sects; in that it releases pupils, 
who are compelled to attend public schools for secular education, from 
part of their legal duty upon condition that they attend religious classes; 
and in that way the State’s compulsory public school machinery is used 
to afford aid and assistance to sectarian groups by helping provide pupils 
for religious classes. 


Nothing but complete severance will meet the test of constitu- 
tionality according to the minority. 
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The position of the minority appears strained and unrealistic. 
It does not appear unreasonable to permit a state legislature, 
the elected representatives of the people and the political body 
charged with the responsibility of advancing the general wel- 
fare, to determine that school boards may, under proper condi- 
tions, excuse pupils for religious as well as for other reasons. It 
would be unwise, however, not to recognize the fact that the 
views of the dissenting justices are shared by many. 


Opposition to any plan of released time religious instruction 
is based in part on the argument that the state in releasing some 
children for religious education classes is in effect “substituting 
a religion class for some other secular requirement.” Thus the 
state, in making religious education indirectly available, becomes 
in substance a sponsor of a religious education class. This was 
banned in McCollum. So runs the argument.'* 


One of the objections to the constitutionality of released time 
voiced in the Zorach case was that the program tends to accen- 
tuate differences in religious beliefs in both classroom and com- 
munity. This allegation is fast becoming a stock feature of every 


attack on religion. Religion is a “divisive” influence, therefore, 
it should be obliterated from our national life! This point figured 
in the McCollum decision. Justice Frankfurter said there that 
non-participating children will “have inculcated in them a feel- 
ing of separation when the school should be the training ground 
for habits of community,” and that such practice “sharpens the 
consciousness of religious differences.”!* Currently, this view 
is regarded as constitutionally significant by some writers in the 
law reviews.!® 


Another charge brought against released time plans for re- 
ligious instruction is that non-participating students are actually 
discriminated against in that they are not free to leave classes 
when the others do.2? One writer makes the point that a state 
which says to a pupil: “You must study religion or sit in a study- 
hall,” is clearly sponsoring religious instruction. He suggests that 
the state, recognizing the value and demand for religion, close 
the schools an hour early on one day a week to permit those 
who so desire to attend instruction classes. Under such a plan, 
he writes, no one “is compelled to stay after school because he 
does not want a religious education.”?" 
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Mr. Justice Jackson, commenting in the McCollum case on 
the charge that non-participating students were humiliated, said 
that he “doubted whether the Constitution, which of course pro- 
tects the right to dissent, can be construed also to protect one 
from the embarrassment which always attends such non-con- 
formity, whether in religion, politics, behavior or dress.”** This 
could well be the common-sense answer to the above allegation. 


Il. PRAYER AND BIBLE READING IN THE TAX SUPPORTED SCHOOLS 


Historically, the permissibility of the practices of reading pas- 
sages from the Bible, reciting prayers or singing hymns in the 
tax supported schools has been a matter within the competency 
of each state to determine for itself on the basis of its own con- 
stitutional or statutory provisions or by judicial construction. Such 
issues were not regarded as “Federal questions” involving the 
“establishment of religion” or religious liberty clause of the 
Federal Constitution. Since the case of Cantwell v. Connecti- 
cut,23 decided in 1940, however, the Court has held that the 
establishment of religion and religious liberty clause of the First 
Amendment which originally applied only to Congress is now 
applicable to the states through the instrumentality of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Such issues, therefore, now become sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court, in appropriate cases, for 
a determination of their conformity or non-conformity with the 
Federal Constitution. 

The United States Supreme Court has never passed on the 
constitutionality of prayer or Scripture reading in the tax sup- 
ported schools. Currently, most of the states either by statute 
or by judicial interpretation permit such practices. In twelve 
states the practice is mandatory. Some few states prohibit the 
practice by statute or by judicial decisions finding it inconsistent 
with the constitution of the state.24 The broad dicta of the 
Supreme Court in McCollum now are being invoked by opponents 
of the practice to declare it unconstitutional. 

Doremus v. Board of Education grew out of an attempt to 
have the state courts declare invalid a New Jersey statute 
requiring daily reading of five verses of the Old Testament in 
the tax supported schools and permitting the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer.” The statute prohibited all other religious services. 
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The two permitted are to be unaccompanied by comment. Pro- 
visions are made for those desiring to be excused. 

It is contended that the statute breaches the “wall of separa- 
tion” between church and state. McCollum, it is claimed, makes 
the statute invalid. A unanimous decision of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court upheld the statute and the religious practices 
authorized by it. Presently, interest lies in the United States 
Supreme Court’s affirmance or rejection of the New Jersey 
decision. 

The essence of the opinion of the New Jersey high court is 
contained in the following excerpts: 

. .. [T]he First Amendment does not say, and so far as we are able to 
determine was not intended to say, that God shall not be acknowledged 
by our government as God. Our view is that a prohibition which is not 
in the language of the Amendment and which is contrary to the intention 
of those who framed and adopted the instrument should not be read into 
it. We consider that the Old Testament and the Lord’s Prayer, pro- 
nounced without comment, are not sectarian, and that the short exercise 
provided by the statute does not constitute sectarian instruction or sec- 
tarian worship but is a simple recognition of the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe and a deference to his Majesty; that since the exercise is not 
sectarian, no justiciable sectarian advantage or disadvantage flows there- 
from; and that in any event, the presence of a scholar at, and his participa- 
tion in, that exericse is, under the directive of the Board of Education, 


voluntary.26 

Explicit in the rationale of the decision is a rejection of an 
interpretation of the establishment of religion clause which would 
divorce religion from public affairs. Touching directly on the 
relationship between religion and the state the decision stated 
that while “it is necessary that there be a separation between 
church and state, it is not necessary that the state should be 
stripped of religious sentiment.”** The opinion of the court is a 
valuable exposition of the happy relationship and intrinsic inter- 
dependence of religion and the state. 

The New Jersey Supreme Court expressly repudiated the im- 
plication that the constitutional guarantee of freedom of religion 
meant freedom from religion. Referring to an atheist or other 
person opposed to the place of religion in our national life the 
court said: 

. . » He has all the protection of the Constitution; he may not be held 


to any religious function or the support, financial or otherwise, of a religious 
establishment; he may entertain his belief or the lack of belief as he will; 
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but he lives in a country where theism is the warp and woof of the social 
and governmental fabric and he has no authority to eradicate from gov- 
ernmental activities every vestage of the existence of God.?8 


On the same point, Justice DiGiovanna wrote in the Zorach 
decision: 

Throughout her entire argument, appellant misconceives the American 
principle of religious freedom. What she contends for is a freedom from 
religion rather than freedom of religion. Appellant’s argument leads one 
to the conclusion that the doctrine of separation of church and state looks 
upon religious as something intrinsically evil, and against which there 
should be a rigid quarantine. Nothing is further from the true concept 
of the American philosophy of government than such an argument. In 
the constitution of every state in the union is to be found language which 
etiher directly or by clear implications recognizes a profound reverence 
for religion and an assumption that its influence in all human affairs is 
essential to the well being of the community.29 


The reasoning of the McCollum decision, both the New York 
and New Jersey courts concluded, is not opposed to this 
philosophy. 


CONCLUSION 


The Court in McCollum emphatically denied that the de- 
cision manifested a governmental hostility to religion or religious 
teaching. Such a view, the Court said, “would be at war with 
our national traditions.”*° While the good faith and high mo- 
tivation of the Court is beyond question, the decision has been 
subjected to severe criticism on the very ground that it is “at 
war with our national traditions.”*! 

Rigid application by the Court in future cases of that portion 
of Justice Black’s definition which states that neither a state nor 
the federal government can pass laws which “aid all religions,” 
even where none is in any way given preference or sectarian 
advantage, would imperil seriously the position of religion in 
our national life.*2 Here the Court truly is at war with our 
national traditions. The dicta of McCollum if extended in prac- 
tice would separate not only church from state but religion from 
public affairs. 

The fear of Justices Jackson and Reed in McCollum that the 
decision’s sweeping language and ominous tenor would prove a 
facile weapon in the hands of organized enemies of religion and 
would invite a deluge of litigation has not been unjustified. Both 
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cases under consideration in this paper are step-children of 
McCollum. 

Neither Doremus v. Board of Education nor Zorach v. Clausen 
is opposed to the actual decision—the precise point decided— 
in the McCollum case. But the tenor of the language of the 
courts in the aforementioned cases is in striking and happy con- 
trast to McCollum. Both decisions have been confined to sep- 
arating church from state. They have not endeavored to sever 
religion from the state. The New York and New Jersey decisions, 
it is submitted, come closer to expressing the traditional and 
true constitutional relationship between religion and public edu- 
cation than did McCollum. The acceptance—or rejection of 
these views by higher courts, particularly the Supreme Court of 
the United States, will be awaited with great interest. 


1 Mr. Justice Black speaking for the Court in Everson v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 330 U.S. 1, at 15-16 (1947), said that the provision meant at least 
this: “Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a church. 
Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer 
one religion over another. Neither can force nor influence a person to go 
to or to remain away from church against his will or force him to profess 
a belief or disbelief in any religion. No person can be punished for enter- 
taining or professing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, for church attendance 
or non attendance. No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied 
to ae any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be 
called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. 
Neither a state nor the Federal Government can, openly or secretly, partici- 
pate in the affairs of any religious organizations or groups, and vice 
versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment of re- 
ligion by law was intended to erect a ‘wall of separation between Church 
and State.’” 

This was cited with approval in the subsequent case of McCollum v. 
Board of Education, cited below, and has come to be accepted as the 
“definition” of this section of the First Amendment. 

2 McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203 (1948). 

3 Doremus v. Board of Education, 5 N.J. 435 (1950); 75 A 2d. 880. 

4 Zorach v. Clausen, 99 N.Y.S. 2d. 339 (1950). 

5 New York Times, January 16, 1951, 31:1. 

6 For instance, Justice Frankfurter made this distinction: “We do not 
consider, as indeed we could not, school programs not before us which 
though colloquially characterized as ‘released time’ present situations dif- 
fering in aspects that might be constitutionally crucial. Different forms 
which ‘released time’ has taken during more than thirty years of growth 
include programs which, like that before us, could not withstand the test 
of the Constitution; others may be found unobjectionable.” 333 U.S. 
208, at 231. 

7“. . . No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, or 
whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion.” Mr. Justice 
Black for the Court, 333 U.S. 203, at 210. 
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8“ . . Here not only are the states tax-supported public school buildin 
used for the dissemination of religious doctrines. The state also affo 
sectarian groups an invaluable aid in that it helps to provide pupils for 
their religious classes through use of the state’s compulsory public school 
machinery. This is not separation of church and state.” Mr. Justice Black 
for the Court, 333 U.S. 203, at 212. 

9“. . . Pupils compelled by law to go to school for secular education are 
released in part from their legal duty upon the condition that they attend 
the religious class. This is beyond all question a utilization of the tax- 
established public school system to aid religious groups to spread their 
faith. And it falls squarely within the ban of the First Amendment.” Mr. 
Justice Black for the Court, 333 U.S. 203, at 209-210. 

10“, . . The children belonging to those non-participating sects will have 
inculcated in them a feeling of separation when the school should be the 
training ground for habits of community. . . . As a result, the public school 
system of Champaign actively furthers the inculcation in the religious 
tenets of some faiths, and in the process sharpens the consciousness of 
religious differences at least among some of the children committed to its 
care.” Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 333 U.S. 203, at 227-228. 

11 These are set out in the report of the Zorach decision, 99 N.Y.S. 2d. 
839, at 341. They are as follows: 


1. Absence of a pupil from school during hours for religious observance 
and education to be had outside the school building and grounds will 
be excused upon request in writing signed by the parent or guardian of 
the pupil. 

. The courses in religious observance and education must be maintained 
and operated by or under the control of a duly constituted religious 
body or of duly constituted religious bodies. 

. Pupils must be registered for the course and a copy of the registration 
filed with the local public school authorities. 

. Report of attendance of pupils upon such courses shall be filed with 
the principal or teacher at the end of each week. 

. Such absence shall be for no more than one hour each week at the 
close of the session at a time to be fixed by the local school authorities. 

. In the event that more than one school for religious observances and 
education is maintained in any district, the hour for absence for each 
particular public school in such district shall be the same for all such 
religious schools. 


12 The regulations of the Board of Education of the City of New York, 
set forth in 99 N.Y.S. 2d 339, at 341-342, (1) prohibited any announce- 
ments in the schools relative to religious education classes, (2) the spon- 
soring religious organization, not the school, was to procure the permission 
of the parents, ( 3) the school had no responsibility to compel attendance, 
(4) the school was to dismiss all participating students at the same time, 
(5) no comment was to be made by any teacher or administrator on the 
attendance or non attendance of any pupil at religious instruction class. 

13 While this issue under the present statute has not yet been passed on 
by the Court of Appeals, that court in Lewis v. Graves, 245 N.Y. 195 
(1927), 156 N.E. 663, upheld a prior released time plan similar to this. 
Lewis v. Spaulding, 193 Misc. 66 (Supr. Ct.), 85 N.Y.S. 2d. 682, upheld 
the present plan. 

14A note, “Constitutionality of the New York Released Time Program,” 
49 Columbia Law Review 836 (1949), summarizes the points of the com- 
plaint in this case and treats of the subject in general. The note concluded 
that the practice was constitutional as far as the statute and regulations 
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are concerned but unconstitutional in practice because of the pressure and 
interest of teachers in encouraging and promoting the practice among pupils. 

15 This may be found at 99 N.Y.S. 2d, 339, at 345. 

16 102 N.Y.S. 2d 27 (1951). This decision was handed down January 15, 
1951. It is set forth in the January 16, 1951 issue of the daily New 
York Law Journal, 188:6-7. 

17 See Robert F. Cushman, “Public Support of Religious Education in 
American Constitutional Law,” 45 Illinois Law Review 333 (1950). He 
concludes that the only constitutionally safe policy is to dismiss all children 
for the last hour on one school day a week thus enabling those who desire 
to do so to attend religious education classes and permitting the others to 
go where they please. Under such a plan, he says, it could not be objected 
that nonconforming pupils are in any way discriminated against. 

18 See footnote 10. 

19 See David Fellman, “Separation of Church and State in the United 
States: A Summary View,” Wisconsin Law Review, May 1950, 428, at 468, 
where it is stated: “I believe this point deserves much more attention than 
has been given to it by the Justices in this debate.” 

20 This point was raised in the Zorach case. See footnotes 14 and 17. 

21 Cushman, op. cit., at 353. 

22 333 U.S. 203, at 232-233. 


23 310 U.S. 296 (1940). 

24 For a survey of the background of this topic see Anson P. Stokes, 
Church and State In the United States. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950, II, 549-572. 

25 The statute reads: “At least five verses taken from that portion of 
the Holy Bible known as the Old Testament shall be read, or caused to be 
read, without comment, in each public school classroom in the presence 
of the pupils therein assembled, by the teacher in charge, at the opening 
of school upon every school day . ... [NJo religious service or exercise, 
except the reading of the Bible and the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer, 
shall be held in any school receiving any portion of the monies appropriated 
for the support of public schools.” 

2675 A 2d. 880, at 889. 

2775 A 2d. 880, at 888. 

2875 A 2d. 880, at 887. 

2999 N.Y.S. 2d. at 343-344, quoting from Gordon v. Board of Education, 
78 Cal. App. 2d. 464, at 476, 178 P 2d. 488, at 485. 


30 333 U.S. 203, at 20. 

31 See James O'Neill, Religion and Education Under The Constitution. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949; Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., The First Free- 
dom. New York: Declan X. McMullen Co., 1948; Edwin S. Corwin, “The 
Supreme Court as National School Board,” 14 Law and Contemporary 
Problems 3 (1949); Arthur E. Sutherland, “Due Process and Disestablish- 
ment,” 62 Harvard Law Review 1306 (1949). 

32 On this point Canon Stokes, op. cit., II, at 705, writes: “A phrase in 
this majority opinion that seems questionable is the one which rules out 
laws to ‘aid all religions.’ This principle logically carried out would mean 
the abandonment of such established provisions as exemption from taxa- 
tion for Churches, Army and Navy chaplaincies, Thanksgiving Day Procla- 
mations, etc. . . . As the three words referred to appear only in dicta and 
are inconsistent with the American tradition, it seems likely that they may 
be omitted in future statements by the court defining the scope of the First 
Amendment. Such omission would seem desirable.” 


THE LIBRARY IN CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY: A SURVEY 


EUGENE P. WILLGING* 


During the early part of 1950, the writer made a question- 
naire survey of more than 500 Catholic libraries in the United 
States in order to provide data for an article for the Second 
Supplement to the Catholic Encyclopedia. While the general 
results have been submitted! it was not possible to analyze in 
detail the figures received from the libraries in colleges and 
universities. Yet it was evident that the large proportion of 
returns in the university-college group (142 of 183 questionnaires 
were received ), together with the general adequacy of response 
to individual questions, would supply raw data from which at 
least an outline picture of library conditions in our institutions 
of higher education could be drawn. Further motivation to 
present some data and conclusions came from participation in 
the 1950 Workshop in Higher Education, conducted at the Cath- 
olic University of America by Roy J. Deferrari and his staff. 
Finally, constant correspondence from educational adminis- 
trators, including one bishop, indicated that the present literature 
is inadequate in several respects. 

This article, however, will not attempt to describe or define 
fully the position of the library within the administrative struc- 
ture of Catholic higher education. That objective was achieved 
in succinct form by Phillips Temple? and in full fashion by Guy 


*Eugene P. Willging, A.B. in L.S., is the director of the John K. Mullen 
Memorial Library at the Catholic University of America. 

1Eugene P. Willging, “Catholic Libraries in the United States,” Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, Supplement II, Vol. XVIII. Edited by Vincent C. Hop- 
kins. New York: The Gilmary Society, 1950———. (Article will appear 
in 1951.) 

2 Phillips Temple, “The College Library,” College Organization and 
Administration, pp. 263-286. Edited by Roy J. Deferrari. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1947. 
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Lyle.* Its purpose rather will be to present the survey data on 
staff personnel, books and periodicals, and expenditures. An 
attempt will be made to transmute certain quantitative data into 
a qualitative appraisal and to suggest a focus of attention on the 
periodical rather than the traditional book form. 

The data in Table 1 are the results of answers on three sec- 
tions of the questionnaire by four-year colleges and universities. 
The three sections as they appeared in the questionnaire are: 


I. Staff Membership. (Full-time members only.) 


A. Number of professional members. 
(a) With library degree. 
(b) Without library degree but with three or more years of 
professional experience. 
B. Number of sub-professional and/or clerical members. 
C. Religious and lay members. 
(a) Number of full-time religious. 
(b) Number of full-time lay. 


Book and Periodical Collection. (Count only those materials avail- 
able to all students. ) 


A. Estimated number of catalogued bound volumes of books and 
periodicals as of December 31, 1949. 


Total number of periodicals received regularly, whether by pur- 
chase, donation, or exchange, as of December 31, 1949. 


Budget and Expenditures. 


A. Total budget for fiscal year 1949-50. (If not available, total 
expenditures for last fiscal year available.) 


Book budget for 1949-50 or last fiscal year available, 


Periodical budget (exclusive of binding) for 1949-50 or last fiscal 
year available. 


3 Guy R. Lyle, The Administration of the College Library (2d ed. rev.). 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1949. 


TABLE 1 


1949-50 SUMMARY OF STAFF MEMBERSHIP, BOOK AND PERIODI- 
CAL STOCK, AND EXPENDITURES FOR CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, RANKED ACCORDING 
TO NUMBER OF BOUND VOLUMES 


No. of No. of 


Rank Volumes _ ical A B Cc 
Titles 
(8) | (9) | (10) (11) (12) 
$168,233 $32,111 
132,000 39,477 
000 43,200 
45,000 


19,974 
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ss 
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S323 


Index 
Number 
Q) 
1 
2 
5 166,034 | 1,544 | 103,647 
é 145,000 | 750| 68,476 5,726 
4 128,298 | 262 
8 107,571 282 15,844 3,707 2,065 
9 96,000 | 402 23,453 8,715 
10 93,292 | 532 ee 2,750 1,000 
11 90,000 | 300 22,902 3,895 1,686 
; 12 12 5 85,000 | 436 44,185 16,020* ...... 
13 13 4 83,176 | 459 47,000 5,200 2,200 
14 14 1 80,460 | 432 19,347 5,459 1,234 
; 15 15 4 80,300 | 505 31,676 7,800 1,145 
16 16 5 71,492 | 388 22,724 4,999 1,435 
17 17 2 68,144 | 516 38,000 10,000 3,000 
18 18 4 63,300 | 443 58,275 18,000* ...... 
19 19 2 63,000 | 336 30,000 14,500* ...... 
20 20 2 62,844 | 309 18,144 7,000 888 
21 21 3 61,188 | 420 12,371 4,196 1,775 
22 22 2 59,380 | 380 36,580 14,500 2,500 
23 23 3 56,202 | 228 4,280 1,047 493 
24 24 3 55,000 | 520 30,000 7,000 1 
25 25 2 54,344 | 531 38,153 13,636 5 
26 26 3 51,500 | 522 28,000 10,000 2 .! 
27 27 1 51,000 | 384 29,561 11,835 
P 28 28 3 50,156 | 438 10,000... 
29 29 2 50,000 | 350 10,000 3,400 
30 30 2 
31 31 2 
32 32 5 
33 33 4 
' 34 34 3 
35 35 4 
36 36 3 
37 37 3 
38 38 
39 39 2 1 
40 40 4 
42 42 3 1,600 
43 43 1 4,000 
44 44 2 1,187 
. 45 45 1 658 
46 46 1 1,200 
47 47 1 1,614 
48 48 1 450 
49 49 2 694 
50 50 4 1,101 
51 51 2 2,101 
52 52 3 738 
53 53 2 1,000 
54 a 31,000 350 Waa 1,766 
55 a ae 30,900 | 202 9,400 970 
56 30,600 | 218 829 
57 30,557 159 1,654 588 
58 ca? 30,000 | 400 23,682 1,701 
59 re... 1 30,000 250 14,000 476 
60 30,000 | 300 11,891 790 
61 lS 30,000 | 293 10,000 800 
62 30,000 | 100 20,000 250 
63 30,000 | 166 3,265 450 
64 ae 29,950 | 270 4,318 711 
65 s 6 32 28,800 | 343 28,650 1,033 
66 ey 28,100 | 190 4,661 527 
67 a 27,000 | 125 20,000 500 
68 ees 26,075 190 3,000 500 
3s 26,075 |_ 190 3,000 


TABLE 1—Continued 


j No. of No. of ; 

Staff Membership Expenditures 
A B Cc Volumes _ ical 8 Cc 
(a) (b) (a) (b) Titles 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (11) 

1,700 
1 5,019 
4 949 
3,000 
800 
2,240 
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3 S88 


3288 
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1 
*Includes expenditures for both books and periodicals. 


} 
Index | Book 
Number | Rank 
aan 69 69 
70 70 47 
71 72.5 86 
72 72.5 50 
73 72.5 
74 72.5 50 
75 75 600 
76 76 657 
77 77 1,250 
78 78 500 
79 79 480 
80 80 950 
81 81 800 
82 82 694 ; 
83 83 400 
84 84 27 988 
85 85 425 
86 86 1 700 ; 
87 87 1 594 ; 
88 88 475 
89 89 1 1,500 
90 90 1 1,250 
91 91 ; 1 1,127 
92 92 1 1 1,000 
93 93 —— 810 
94 94 400 
95 95 651 
96 96 2 325 
: 97 97 1 85 
98 98 400 
99 99 1,070 
100 | 100 2,000 
101 101 742 } 
102 102 545 
103 103 1,200 
104 104 480 
105 105 850 
106 106 500 
107 107 171 
108 855 
109 
110 287 
: 1 1,000 
112 520 
113 515 i 
114 365 
115 183 
116 536 
117 900 
118 1 100 ; 
119 119 356 
120 121 2 
121 | 121 1 1,108 
123 | 123 45 
124 124 oe 263 
125 125 195 
126 126 ee 125 
127 128.5 4 wre 
128 128.5 oe 100 
129 128.5 2 1 300 
130 128.5 ; 4 567 
131 131 493 
132 132 164 
134 134 i. 2 6,700 150 21,000 8,000 650 
135 | 135 3 es 6,000 60 5,000 . 200 
136 | 136 ns 1 5,800 | 122 2,365 1,802 321 
137 137 cans 3 5,086 92 15,310 4,392 264 
138 138 5,000 125 120 
139 139 1 4,481 43 
| 2,186 800 386 
2,189 775 404 
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Because of space limitations, some of the letter headings of the 
questionnaire are used instead of longer captions in Table 1. 
Ranks in Column 2 of the table are based on the number of 
bound volumes of books and periodicals, Column 8. The range 
is from 470,000 to 1,441; the mid-measure is 25,000 bound volumes. 

The most encouraging feature reported in Table 1 is the 
presence of a professionally trained librarian in almost every 
institution. It is apparent that administrators are beginning to 
recognize the place of the library in the instructional program 
and are entrusting its direction to persons whose vocation is 
librarianship. To anyone acquainted with libraries in Catholic 
colleges, however, it is a known fact that “the lame, the halt, 
and the (almost) blind” members of the teaching personnel are 
still being used for library service. Lack of professional training, 
physical defects, and inability to adjust to the technical tasks of 
classification, cataloguing, and book selection make such indi- 
viduals more of a liability in the library than an asset. It is un- 
fortunate that so many shortsighted superiors and administrators 
still look upon the library as the most appropriate workshop for 
willing but partially disabled teachers. 

Only those who love both people and books and who desire 
to bring the two together in a permanent bond will ever make 
successful librarians. Teachers removed from the classroom for 
some reason or the other will never blossom forth as librarians 
simply because they have been transplanted. Moreover, those 
transplanted from the classroom to the library are rarely seedlings. 
Librarianship is a special profession which requires special 
aptitude and special training. Many administrators do not have 
a proper concept of college and university librarianship. The 
teaching function of the librarian, for example, is usually given 
only secondary recognition; though there are a few noteworthy 
exceptions where librarians are accorded academic status on the 
college or university staff. The value of retaining a competent 
librarian is another point which receives only slight consideration 
in the minds of some administrators. An effective library is not 
built up in a year or two; it takes from five to ten years, at least, 
to build and organize a college library for effective service. Ad- 
ministrators should strive to keep competent librarians and see 
that when they must be replaced they are replaced by trained 
personnel. Furthermore, administrators should recognize the 
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value to their schools of having their librarians participate in 
meetings of professional library associations. They should see 
that their library staff is large enough to allow for leave of 
absence of some members for such meetings without impairment 
of the library service itself. 

Turning to the second section of the questionnaire reported 
in Columns 8 and 9 of Table 1, it should be noted that some of 
the colleges in the lowest ranks are of recent establishment. 
A few of these colleges commented on the questionnaire that 
they had not had time to catalogue all the volumes available in 
their libraries. Hence, the data in the lower rows of Column 8 
may not present a very accurate picture of conditions in these 
libraries. As was mentioned in the opening paragraph of this 
article, the questionnaire which is being considered here was 
not prepared to serve as an instrument for gathering all the 
data one would need to make a detailed analysis of book stock 
in Catholic college libraries, but for a report with less extensive 
implications. Data on annual accessions of books would very 
likely shed some light on certain questions raised in this article. 

Another defect in the data is due to the failure of a consider- 
able number of colleges to respond on the finance items in the 
questionnaire. Some entries in Columns 10, 11, and 12 of Table 
1, nevertheless, are quite revealing. One might question the 
possibility of building an adequate library on annual book ex- 
penditures of $235 (115),* $346 (119), and $352 (123). Such 
meager expenditures may indicate a failure to keep up to date 
on new book titles, or they may imply a reliance on book dona- 
tions as a means of stocking the library, a practice that is to be 
strong deprecated. This writer knows of no instance where a 
good library was developed through non-monetary donations. 
The slight monetary saving resulting from such practice is in- 
significant in view of the harm it causes library advancement. 
In the case of periodicals, moreover, reliance on donations is 
more unsatisfactory than in the case of books. Issues are usually 
donated late, often not at all, and donors frequently clip pages 
before turning the periodicals over to the library. In the minds 
of many periodical donors, the library is viewed as a poor rela- 
tive; its service to the institution is tolerated, but its rights to 


4 Numbers in parentheses refer to institutional indices in Column 1 of 
Table 1. 
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proper provisions for rendering that service are not fully rec- 
ognized. In consequence, the library’s periodical service is weak. 


Only four colleges among the lowest thirty-four had an annual 
book expenditure of $2,000 or more, a sum which might pur- 
chase some six hundred volumes of non-fiction, excluding re- 
prints. Moreover, annual book expenditure and size of collec- 
tion show little positive correlation. For example, colleges (73) 
and (71) had annual book expenditures of $800 and $949 re- 
spectively, while their book collections are recorded in the con- 
venient round figure, 25,000 volumes. Does this indicate reliance 
on a fairly large but old book stock with comparative disregard 
for the newest publications? It would seem to. Further analysis 
of the book data in Table 1 is perhaps not worth while because 
of the apparent inadequacy of many of the tabulated reports. 
One outcome of this survey is a suggestion that future surveys 
supply colleges with a checklist of reference works, both Cath- 


olic and general. Data gathered through the checklist would 
serve as a basis for appraising the quality of book stock in the 
libraries. 


Of greater significance than the data on books, are the data 
on periodicals; these lend themselves better to a certain amount 
of qualitative analysis. The number of periodical titles received 
regularly by each of the 142 colleges is given in Column 9 of 
Table 1, and the annual expenditures for periodicals are given 
in Column 12. For the sake of clarity, these data are presented 
again in Table 2, together with the institutional index numbers 
and the book ranks of the colleges from Columns 1 and 2 of 
Table 1. The particular feature of Table 2 is the ranking of the 
libraries according to the number of periodicals, Column 3; these 
ranks may be compared with the'book ranks in Column 2. The 
number of periodical titles received by individual colleges ranges 

. from 3,387 to 25; the mid-measure is 232. 
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TABLE 2 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
RANKED AS TO BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


No. of No. of 
Index Book Periodical Periodical Annual!!! Index Book Periodical Periodical Annual 
Number Rank Rank Titles | Expense)|/Number Rank Rank Titles Expense 


(4) a) (4) (5) 
1,350 
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No 


( — 
50 
3,387 29,926|| 73 72.5 110 130 500 
2,222 12,000 74 72.5 57 260 750 
700 5,500 75 75 60 254 600 
1,554 ‘ 76 76 42 313 657 
: 750 5,726 77 77 50.5 285 1,250 
262 78 78 77 216 500 
282 2,065 79 79 117 114 480 
402 1,482 80 80 82.5 200 950 
10 1 532 1,000 81 81 39 320 800 
1 1 300 1,686 82 82 93 163 694 
12 12 19 436 83 83 91.5 166 400 
13 13 15 459 2,200 84 84 86 190 988 
14 14 20 432 1,234 85 85 99 155 425 
15 15 12 505 1,145 86 86 59 257 700 
16 16 25 388 1,435 87 87 65 247 594 
17 17 11 516 3,000 88 88 112.5 125 475 
18 18 16 433 89 89 50.5 285 1,500 
19 19 35 336 90 90 67 245 1,250 
20 20 44 309 888 91 91 38 322 1,127 
21 21 21 420 1,775 92 92 73 225 1,000 
22 22 28 380 2,500 93 93 82.5 200 810 
23 23 72 228 493 94 94 96 160 400 i 
24 24 10 520 1,500 95 95 62.5 250 651 ‘ 
25 25 8 531 5,002 96 96 130 70 325 
26 26 9 522 2,700 97 97 107.5 134 85 $ 
27 27 26 384 925 98 98 118 110 400 : 
28 28 18 438 99 99 55 267 1,070 
29 29 31 350 600 100 =100 62.5 250 2,000 _ 
: 30 30 14 487 2,000 101 =«(:101 98 156 742 } 
31 31 43 310 1,000 102. 102 88.5 180 545 ; 
32 32 17 440 2,489 103-103 75 219 1,200 
33 33 31 350 1,656|} 104 104 94.5 162 480 ; 
34 34 13 496 1,779 105 =105 33 345 850 j 
35 35 29 362 2,000 106 106 103.5 150 500 } 
36 36 40 318 1,225|} 107 107 122 93 171 
37 37 36 335 1,573 108 ~=108 80 202 855 
38 38 22 406 2,529|| 109 109 101 151 are 
39 39 107.5 134 811 110 =—-110 133.5 60 287 
40 40 39 331 784 WW o401 70.5 232 1,000 
41 4l 53 278 112) (112 127 81 520 
42 42 46 300 1,600}; 113 113 100 154 515 
43 43 90 170 4,000 114 «+114 106 142 365 ; 
44 44 49 292 1,187 15) (115 126 82 183 
45 45 78 212 658 116 «+116 139.5 45 536 
46 46 124 85 1,200 117, «(117 88.5 180 900 
47 47 27 381 1,614 118 «118 142 25 100 
48 48 121 95 450 119 «119 112.5 125 356 
49 49 80 202 694 120 120 139.5 45 ‘ : 
50 50 4) 314 1,101 121 121 84 196 1,108 
51 51 58 258 2,101 122 122 94.5 162 647 
52 52 70.5 232 738} 123 123 136 58 45 
53 53 67 245 1,000 124 124 125 83 263 
54 54 32 350 1,766}| 125 125 116 116 195 
55 55 80 202 970}; 126 126 133.5 60 125 
56 76 218 127 128.5 129 78 
97 159 588 128 138 50 100 
58 24 400 1,701 129 137 52 300 
59 5 62.5 250 476}; 130 128.5 133.5 60 567 . 
; 60 5 46 300 790}; 131 131 109 132 493 
61 5 48 293 800} 132 132 130 70 164 
62 5 119.5 100 250|| 133 133 133.5 150 Sdxas 
63 5 Si.5 166 450|; 134 134 103.5 150 650 
64 34 434 1,033)| 135 135 133.5 60 200 
65 54 270 711 136 «136 115 122 321 
66 86 190 527|| 137 137 123 92 264 
67 112.5 125 500) 138 112.5 125 120 
68 86 190 500|} 139 139 141 43 eee 
69 62.5 250 1,000 |} 140 140 119.5 100 350 
70 67 245 1,047 | 141 «+141 128 80 386 
71 5 69 234 786|| 142 142 103.5 150 404 
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Some idea of the adequacy of provisions for periodicals in 
the libraries here studied may be had by comparing their ex- 
penditures in this regard with the cost of a fairly good supply 
of periodicals. Table 3 shows the cost of 205 periodicals. This 
number is made up of 154 of the 155 first-choice periodicals 
listed by Lyle and Trumper, forty-seven from the 1948 list of 
Grace and Peterson,® and four from the Grace, Peterson and 
Burke 1950 list... Commonweal, which appears on all lists, is 
here counted with the second. 


TABLE 3 
COST OF 205 BASIC PERIODICALS 


Lists No. of Periodicals Subscription Cost (1950) 


Lyle-Trumper 154 $1,066.35 
Grace-Peterson-Burke 51 198.25 


Totals 205 $1,164.60 


Allowing for a five per cent deviation in cost between the 
1950 prices of Table 3 and the 1949 prices represented in the 


questionnaire returns, it may be estimated that $1,100 were 
needed in the year 1949-50 to obtain these 205 basic titles. It 
should be noted that serials, encyclopedic annuals, and news- 
papers are not included here. Such materials would require 
several hundred dollars in addition. 

What, then, are some of the conclusions and recommendations 
which can be drawn from Tables 2 and 3? First, considering 
the 205 titles suggested in Table 3 as a minimum, it is apparent 
that sixty-four colleges, almost half, did not subscribe to a basi- 
cally essential number of periodicals. Second, comparing the 
cost of the 205 basic titles, $1,100, with the expenditures listed 
in Column 5 of Table 2, it seems probable that only thirty-six 
to forty-six colleges spent enough to provide the minimum. Thus, 
while eighty-one colleges seem adequate with regard to the num- 
ber of periodical titles received, all but forty-one, about twenty- 


5 Guy R. Lyle and Virginia M. Trumper, Classified List of Periodicals 
for the College Library (3d. ed. rev.). Boston: F. W. Faxon, 1948. 

6 Sister Melania Grace, S.C., and Gilbert Peterson, S.J., Books for Cath- 
olic Colleges. A Supplement to Shaw’s List of Books for College Libraries. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1948. 

7 Sister Melania Grace, S.C., Gilbert Peterson, and Ambrose Burke, 
Books — Colleges 1948-1949. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 
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nine per cent of the 142 reporting, are unsatisfactory according 
to the minimum expenditure required for basic periodicals. 
Moreover, the expenditure amounts in Table 2 are open to further 
question, since some libraries must have included in these 
amounts expenditures for serials and orders of back files of 
periodicals. Otherwise, one can hardly account for unit ave- 
rages of $23.53 in college (43) and $8.00 in colleges (51) and 
(100). The average unit cost of the 205 basic titles is only $5.50. 

Another revelation of Table 2 is that some libraries must 
receive many donations of periodicals. Library (97) spends only 
$85 and receives 134 titles; another (138) spends $120 for only 
125 titles. Striking variations in costs for the same number of 
titles are evident; library (117) spent $900 for 180 titles, while 
library (102) spent only $545 for the same number. Note similar 
differences in costs for approximately the same number of titles 
between (11) and (61) and between (90) and (100). Do 
donations account for all the difference or do cheap titles make 
up for a good deal of it? 

Other aspects of undesirable practice in Catholic college 
libraries with regard to periodical service are discussed with 
force and clarity in an article by Sister M. Norberta of Mary- 
wood College.’ Sister points out among other things an amazing 
discrepancy between subscription lists and binding practice. It 
should be noted that all titles included in her study are indexed 
in the Catholic Periodical Index. It may not be assumed that 
at the time of Sister’s survey libraries were lax in binding periodi- 
cals because of the use of microfilm, as University Microfilms 
service had not yet begun. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Although there were weaknesses in the questionnaire and 
discrepancies in the responses, the data of Table 2 indicate a 
serious gap in Catholic college library resources and a lack of 
appreciation for the importance of the periodical. Occasionally, 
librarians argue that a strong vertical file of pamphlets, charts, 
maps, and clippings takes the place of periodicals, on the as- 
sumption that all these materials deal with current affairs. 


8 Sister M. Norberta, I.H.M., “Catholic Periodicals in the College 
Library,” Catholic Library Practice, Vol. II, pp. 35-52. Edited by Brother 
David Martin. Portland, Ore.: University of Portland Press, 1950. 
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Rather, the vertical file may be considered a supplement to the 
book collection in that it provides materials on current topics 
that circulate easily; the periodical file, on the other hand, should 
be looked upon as an important part of the library’s reservoir of 
reference materials. 

If a single norm for measuring library adequacy were to be 
selected at this time, that of current periodicals might well be 
chosen. The first reason for such selection is that subscriptions 
to the leading titles in the major subject areas of the curriculum 
and in the area of “general culture” are a sure means of keep- 
ing abreast of new developments in original research, synthesis 
of previous works, professional news notes, and new books. Sec- 
ondly, it is more likely that college graduates will be subscribing 
to several periodicals after graduation than that they will be 
developing any extensive book collection. Thirdly, the periodi- 
cal area is one in which public libraries, except in major urban 
centers, are not adequate; nor can this type of material be pro- 
cured on inter-library loan while it is current. Finally, and this 
may well be a major consideration, subscription to a strong list 
of periodicals is the best means for keeping the faculty abreast 
of their own and related fields. Few, if any, of the faculty mem- 
bers in Catholic colleges are able to maintain personal subscrip- 
tions to more than a half dozen of the better periodicals. The 
purchase of specialized books for the entire faculty by the library 
has proven impossible in all but a few institutions. To the argu- 
ment that teaching is the faculty’s primary function, there is 
the question: Aren’t the members of the faculty going to alter 
their content and even their methodology to conform to current 
research? Therefore, the library must meet both faculty and 
student needs through a strong periodical list, even at the ex- 
pense of other areas of acquisitions. If an enlarged list is going 
to create a binding-cost problem, the use of microfilm as a sub- 
stitute on an annual subscription basis might be considered; the 
recent offerings of University Microfilms in this field are pro- 


vocative. 


St. Peter's College (Jersey City) debating team won the na- 
tional tournament sponsored by the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students by defeating La Salle College (Phila). 
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A STUDY IN ELEMENTARY RELIGION 


REV. JOHN B. McDOWELL* 


Religion is the perennial problem of the Catholic educator. 
Some one has gone so far as to describe the religion course as 
the “worst taught” course in the curriculum. There are, un- 
fortunately, many reasons for admitting such an indictment, 
grave as it is. 

Generally, the leaders of Catholic education recognize this 
serious defect and have made noble efforts in effecting changes. 
Diocesan courses of study are constantly undergoing revision 
and new texts are appearing at a steady rate. Unfortunately, 
many of these changes are purely subjective, and although they 
have accomplished much good, there is indication that much 
more could be accomplished if they had enjoyed the information 
which comes only from careful research study. Of course, there 
are severe handicaps. Whatever research work is undertaken 
must come exclusively from Catholic educators and educational 
students. Whereas other educators share the burden of study 
in other areas of the curriculum, here the Catholic educator must 
stand alone. While there is a veritable deluge of research work 
being turned out in other fields, there is but a minimum of ex- 
perimental residue to which the author or curriculum maker 
can turn for help in the religion area. 

There are certain studies which have been made during recent 
years by students of the Department of Education of The Cath- 
olic University of America. These studies should be known by 
leaders in the education field and their results carefully examined 
before attempting any revisions of the religion course of study. 
Thus, Fullmer! examined the religion vocabulary of many widely- 
used texts. He showed the inadequacies of the child’s under- 
standing of technical terms and the excessive load which some 
of these books place on the elementary pupil. Lawler’s? in- 


*Rev. John B. McDowell, M.A., is a candidate for the Ph.D., in the 
Department of Education at the Catholic University of America. 

1 David C. Fullmer, The Vocabulary of Religion. Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1943. 

2 Sister Mary Imeldis Lawler, O.S.F., An Evaluation of Instructional 
a Ae Religion. Washington: The Catholic University of America 
Tess, 
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vestigation of the instructional methods used in the religion class 
revealed a number of weaknesses and offered specific recom- 
mendations which all teachers will find helpful. Leger* studied 
the child’s concept of the Mass and pointed out those aspects 
which eighth grade children did not adequately understand. 

There have been other studies, although one is tempted to 
say that the field has been receiving far less consideration than 
it deserves. The consequences of all this are serious. The prin- 
ciples of sound psychology have been woefully neglected in 
formulating new courses of study and textbooks. Findings which 
have been so willingly embraced as fact in the teaching of the 
secular sciences have been as consistently ignored in the most 
important subject of the curriculum. Some apparently have over- 
looked the fact that the teaching of religion must be essentially 
the same as the teaching of any subject, for there is one and the 
same human personality which is being dealt with in either case. 

It was with these considerations in mind that another in- 
vestigation of certain phases of the religion course has been 
undertaken. Its goal is to define more clearly some of the prob- 
lems and determine, if possible, some reasonable solutions. This 
work is far from completion but at this preliminary stage cer- 
tain interesting facts have come to light which may be of some 
help to those working in this field. While certain findings must 
be further examined, it does not seem presumptuous to pass on 
a few of the more obvious and important ones. 

Fullmer’s study has already been mentioned. In examining 
the various technical terms which occur so frequently in the 
religion class it was obvious that many of the children did not 
understand many of the terms. Unfortunately, these terms were 
basic, not only because they occurred so frequently but because 
they express fundamental religious concepts. What are the im- 
plications of these facts? If learning is in terms of knowns—if 
the new is built on the old—what happens if one basic concept 
remains unknown and other items of information are built upon 
such a faulty and meaningless foundation? No doubt one could 
speculate on the meaning of this type of learning, but the prob- 
lem would remain ultimately unsolved. On the other hand a 


3 Sister Mary Brendan Leger, Children’s Understanding of the Mass. 
Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1948. 
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study of the problem might uncover much helpful information. 
Such was the proposition that motivated the current investigation. 


THE CONCEPT “DIVINE” 

One of the terms which Fullmer investigated in his study 
was “divine” and the results of his testing, from the fourth to 
eighth grade, are indicated below. Immediately beneath these 
results are those obtained in the current study. Both terms 
were presented in multiple choice form so that the student was 
to choose the correct definition from five possible responses. Per 
cents corrected by grades are as follows: 


Grade 4 5 6 7 8 


Fullmer 22.0 23.1 20.7 34.7 41.2 
This study 10.5 16.5 25.1 24.6 44.6 


Generally the pattern is the same in both series, although the 
lower percentage of correct responses in the current work may 
be accounted for by a different combination of alternate choices. 
Despite the discrepancy in results there is ample evidence that 
the term “divine” means little to many elementary school child- 
ren. Less than 45 per cent of the tested population at the eighth 
grade level in both studies were able to identify the correct 
meaning of the term. This may come as quite a surprise to 
some who are quite accustomed to hearing children use the 
word so frequently. Nevertheless, it is quite evident that the 
term is not understood. 

The alternate response which received the preference from 
most children was “to be very holy.” Thus, the largest percent- 
age of children tested, at almost every level, thought that “divine” 
meant “to be very holy.” This is important to know, not only 
because it explains some of the subsequent data obtained but 
because it may point the way to overcoming the difficulty. Na- 
turally, errors of this sort cannot be isolated but rather they fan 
out and affect other areas. Therefore, a number of other ques- 
tions were presented to the children and some of the more inter- 
esting ones will be examined here. The results in terms of per- 
centage of correct response are listed below: 
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Grade 4 5 6 7 8 


Item 1 11.7 36.6 22.2 43.6 43.0 
Item 2 28.2 33.5 35.1 48.5 50.2 
Item 3 26.7 44.0 43.9 45.5 50.6 


The first item of this series which the children were asked to 
answer was “Is Mary, the Mother of God, divine?” It will be 
noted that the percentage of correct responses does not exceed 
44 per cent at its highest point. The majority of students at 
every level failed to recognize the correct answer. One might 
be inclined to discount this item as unimportant, but to do so 
is to overlook certain fundamental considerations. In view of 
some of the stock charges that are constantly hurled against the 
Church, this item may prove to be more embarrassing than it is 
serious. Nevertheless, the fact remains that because children 
thought the term “divine” meant “to be very holy” they naturally 
concluded that Mary was also divine. The matter assumes 
greater proportions when one considers that many of these eighth 
graders have had their last formal instruction in religion and 
may go through life with these misconceptions. 

Because of the original error, the children also failed to go 
beyond 50 per cent correctness on Item 2: “Are Angels Divine?” 
And of course, to item 3, “Will all good people be divine when 
they go to heaven?” the same situation repeats itself. 

Now it is apparent that these few questions that have been 
chosen for consideration here cover large areas of Catholic doc- 
trine. Besides the nature of God and the nature of creatures, 
there is also the question of grace. All this presents serious 
difficulties for the elementary school teacher. The fact remains 
that these topics must be considered and although one cannot 
expect a theological expertness from the child, there are certain 
distinctions which can be learned and which indeed must be 
learned. There is, after all, a very important distinction between 
“God” and “God-like,” as there is a clear distinction between 
“divinity” and “sanctity”. 

There can be no doubt that this whole question raises serious 
difficulties—and yet, it also indicates in another way possible 
solutions. The above items not only point out some of the con- 
sequences of the original error but also indicate certain sources 
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which should be taken into consideration in clarifying the issue 
for the child. Presenting the term in these various backgrounds, 
pointing out where it applies and where it does not apply and 
why, would soon dissociate the meaning and clarify the concept 
for the student. With the clarification of the term many other 
difficulties would disappear. 


THE CONCEPT “CREATE 
Another term which was examined in Fullmer’s study and 
again in the current work is “create.” Below are the results of 
the vocabulary tests in both studies according to per cents of 
correct answers. 


Grade 4 § 6 7 8 


Fullmer 72.9 717 84.4 87.4 91.2 
This study 48.8 49.0 60.7 56.1 


There is a rather significant discrepancy in this instance between 
the results obtained from the two tests. The difference can be 
explained by the alternate choices used in the second test. The 
incorrect item which received the weight of responses, and which 
did not occur in the Fullmer study, was “to make something 
from dust or slime.” This alternate response was inserted for a 
special reason and the subsequent items verified the hypothesis 
which suggested its use. A fuller understanding of the situation 
may be gleaned from the results of three other items of this 
section. The results are given below in per cents of correct 
answers. 


Grade 4 5 6 7 8 


Item 1 45.3 42.7 49.8 54.5 56.2 
Item 2 38.8 36.2 47.3 42.2 43.8 
Item 3 47.3 51.8 67.8 61.0 66.9 


One might assume that if the concept “create” is not clearly 
understood by large segments of the tested population, other 
responses on this subject would be similarly affected. Such is 
the case. Item 1, “Can we call all things, except God, crea- 
tures?” brought a surprisingly low response even though it seems 
to be a very elementary and simple question. Likewise, Item 2, 


‘regard, that an examination of current texts and courses of study 
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“Were all things made out of dust?” brought the lowest response 
of the series and may give the answer to the difficulty besetting 
the student in this area. Finally, Item 3, “Did God the Father 
make God the Son out of nothing?” brought a rather low re- 
sponse considering the elementary meaning of the question. 

As one studies the data obtained from the questions cited 
above, it must become apparent how misconceptions of this sort 
begin. Somehow the notion of creation has become exclusively 
associated with “making things from dust or slime” or the Bibli- 
cal account of the origin of man. It is interesting to note, in this 


revealed that the idea of creation is almost universally intro- 
duced with this story. The several repititions of this same 
event in one grade after the other firmly links the ideas of “dust” 
and “creation” so that the meaning is never truly grasped. Na- 
turally the Biblical stories are important both in themselves and 
as vehicles for communicating certain religious concepts. But 
children learn precisely what they are taught and unless these 
terms be presented in a variety of backgrounds the inevitable 
happens. The concept becomes so strongly associated with one 
setting that it defies separation. 

It goes without saying that it is not unreasonable to demand 
a certain amount of precision of our children in these matters. 
A general idea is not enough. In the cases cited above, it is 
not enough to say that children do not know “divine” and 
“create” and let it go at that. It is evident from the subsidiary 
questions placed before them that these represent large areas 
of doctrine which are not clearly comprehended. Godness and 
Godlikeness, Creatures and Creator, and other areas where these 
concepts are of prime importance are also involved. Only when 
meaning is clear, refined, and well established does an area of 
knowledge give a secure and an adequate foundation for further 
learning. On the other hand, misconceptions lead to countless 
complications. They fan out and affect other areas until the 
entire learning task is undermined. One error is multiplied into 
countless others. 

Much attention should be given to the use of examples and 
analogies in teaching religion as well as other subjects of the 
curriculum. No doubt there can be tremendous educational 
value in analogies if they are truly ideational. But they must be 
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used carefully. Misconceptions are easily fostered and once 
begun are difficult to uproot. It takes little time for examples 
and analogies, especially if they are repeated frequently, to be- 
come a part of the learning rather than a means to it. Soon the 
child is unable to dissociate the idea from the analogy and the 
consequences are disastrous. 

Memorization of definitions without any meaning is one of the 
real tragedies of the religion course. The old principle that 
learning is in terms of knowns applies to religion as it does to 
other subjects. What, after all, is to be gained by making child- 
ren memorize definitions when there is absolutely no meaning for 
them in the terms of the definition? The definition is merely a 
label or a symbol for a meaning or a truth and there is no magic 
in these labels or symbols whereby meaning is communicated. 
A definition should never be committed to memory until the 
meanings which it represents are clearly understood. Unless 
the basic concepts are closely understood they can never be a 
foundation for future learning. The more fundamental or ele- 
mentary the concept is, the more this principle applies for it is 
the difference between building on sand and building on rock. 

The main objective of the religion course, unquestionably, is 
the movement of the will, but one should never ignore the fact 
that the proper object of the will is the “known good”; hence a 
truth or an object first must be known clearly if the prime ob- 
jective of the religion course is to be attained. The degree of 
affection always depends on the fact of knowledge, the degree 
of knowledge, and the correctness of knowledge. Naturally, 
this is not a total explanation since the factor of God’s grace 
must not be discounted. Nevertheless, the importance of this 
fundamental knowledge cannot be overlooked. One cannot love 
what is not known; he cannot serve what is not loved, for action 
follows love as love follows knowledge. Therefore, the first logi- 
cal step is the imparting of clear and precise meaning for all 
those fundamental religious truths that are a part of the religion 
course. Given that, God’s grace will do the rest. 


Rivier College (Nashua, N.H.) played host recently to 600 
collegiate catechists at New England’s first Collegiate Cate- 
chetical Day. Demonstration of religion methods was featured. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURE— 
SERVANT OR MASTER? 


JAMES R. IRWIN* 


Among the many innovations that have entered the educa- 
tional field during the first half of the twentieth century none 
has been more used and yet more abused than the educational 
motion picture. 

It has been exceedingly fashionable among educators to speak 
of the necessity of all teachers using visual aids, particularly 
movies, so that what practically amounts to a “cinema cult” has 
established itself in American educational circles. 

Professional journals are replete with advertisements from 
leading film makers, both Hollywood and non-Hollywood variety, 
proclaiming the virtues inherent within their latest triumphs of 
the cinematic art and subtly implying that unless the pedagogue 
purchase these latest celluloid products a whole generation of 
students may suffer as the result. 

Consequently, many teachers buy or rent these motion pic- 
tures and show them faithfully to their pupils without making 
any real attempt to correlate or integrate them with the work 
at hand. As a result little or no actual learning takes place and 
the teacher wonders why the lesson failed. 

The blunt truth of the matter is that the so-called “motion” 
picture may not actually move at all and the teacher could 
obtain better results from filmstrips, slides, photographs, draw- 
ings and similar types of “still” pictures. 

The foregoing conclusion is not new, however, for as far back 
as 1923, an exhaustive study into visual education was con- 
ducted by several leading American educators to see just exactly 
where motion pictures belonged in the curriculum and how 
well they were being made and used by pedagogues. 

As a part of this research, Dr. Howard Y. McClusky made an 
analytical study of the content of educational motion picture 
films. He concluded that “about half of the standard film deal- 


*James R. Irwin, M.A., is a doctoral candidate at Wayne University, 
Detroit, and at present is teaching English and Speech at Northwestern 
High School, Detroit. 
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ing with educational topics is composed of material inherently 
no different from photographs and reading matter which con- 
stitute the common textbook.”! 

Approximately twenty years later in 1942, Virgil J. O'Connor 
duplicated McClusky’s study for his Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He, too, sought to determine how much 
action existed in educational motion pictures. His conclusion 
was that “eighteen years of ever increasing educational film 
production apparently have seen a negligible amount of progress 
in utilizing the inherent element of action that the motion pic- 
ture film possesses.”? 

In other words, both of these studies which will be examined 
more closely in the next few pages, found that the inherent ele- 
ment of motion which is the main reason for the existence of 
motion pictures was actually wasted. Thus, a teacher could 
achieve as good, if not better, results from using static visual 
materials. 

However, some will state that both of these studies were con- 
ducted before World War II which brought about tremendous 
technical gains both in cinema-making as well as similar gains 
in the use of educational films in schools. For it was true that 
this world-wide holocaust gave the teaching film powerful im- 
petus. “Workers in war industries had to be taught new skills. 
Men who had never fired a gun had to learn quickly the mys- 
teries of anti-aircraft canon; raw recruits had to learn to be 
expert tank mechanics. In a single month in 1945, according 
to one Army estimate, training films were shown to a total soldier 
attendance of 18,500,000 in continental United States, to 5,300,- 
000 in Europe and to large numbers in other theatres.... Today, 
this war experience is being widely applied—to speed up edu- 
cation, and to make it richer, more useful and more enduring.”* 

Thus, with the tremendous stimulus given to educational train- 
ing films as the result of World War II, the question naturally 


1 Howard Y. McClusky, “An Analytical Study of the Content of Edu- 
cational Motion Picture Films,” Visual Education, pp. 377-88. Edited by 
Frank N. Freeman. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. 

2 Virgil J. O'Connor, “An Analytical Study of Motion and Sound Utility 
in One Hundred Instructional Sound Motion Pictures.” Unpublished Mas- 
ters thesis, University of Michigan, 1942. 

2 Eric Johnston, “Blackboards Come Alive,” The Reader’s Digest, XLII 
(February, 1948), 65-6. 
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arises as to whether the newer films are making any more use of 
action than they did twenty years ago or even five years ago. 


To determine a proper answer to this question the writer, a 
doctoral candidate at Wayne University, Detroit, decided after 
consultation with an adviser to re-duplicate the study of 
McClusky and O'Connor in 1948 to see if the same conditions 
these two men found still existed after twenty-five years of de- 
velopments in educational motion pictures. The study was un- 
dertaken as a research project for one of the courses comprising 
a six-hour workshop in Audio-Visual Materials conducted by 
Wayne University during the 1948 Summer Session. 


Sixaply stated, the research problem was to estimate the degree 
to which the average instructional sound film in use today em- 
ploys the intrinsic quality of realistic action. 


In the original study of McClusky a total of one hundred in- 
structional silent films was examined. In O’Connor’s study one 
hundred instructional sound films were also examined. In 
Irwin’s study it was decided to follow the same techniques used 


previously with approximately twenty-five instructional sound 
films. If the percentages of realistic action and still pictures 
were about the same as those found by the two previous re- 
searchers, it was felt that it would be unnecessary to review an 
entire one hundred films. If the percentage of still pictures was 
the same in twenty-five films made since World War II, it was 
logical to assume that this percentage would be the same for 
one hundred films. Thus, a total of twenty-five films was se- 
lected to be reviewed for percentage of still scene and realistic 
action. 


Like the two previous studies made, the researcher haphazardly 
picked twenty-five films made in 1946, 1947, and 1948 from a 
list of approximately one hundred films made since World War II 
that were available for review purposes during the course of the 
six-week Workshop. 


A preliminary examination of five films was made in order to 
gain practice in identifying the technical elements that were to 
be measured in the analytical study. The data obtained during 
the preliminary study were not, however, used in the final cal- 
culations. 
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Each of the twenty-five films was viewed at least twice. The 
amount of time spent in the process of measuring and recording 
the motion and still percentages of a single reel was ordinarily 
twenty to thirty minutes.. 


In addition to providing an analysis of the motion utility or 
the extent to which the film makes efficient use of action in the 
teaching films of today, it was possible to make a comparison 
with McClusky’s twenty-five-year-old study and O’Connor’s five- 
year-old research. By adhering exactly to definitions stated in 
McClusky’s original study in 1923 and O’Connor’s Master’s thesis 
it was possible to have a complete follow-up. 


Still scenes were defined rigidly as scenes in which there was 
no overt action, such as views of the open country, mountains, 
buildings, portraits, and other similar items which were recorded 
as still pictures. A scene containing running water or rising 
smoke was interpreted as action. Any section of the film con- 
taining motion in any significant part of the scene was regarded 


as an action picture. No separate classification was made for 
charts and diagrams. Charts showing no alternation after the 
initial presentation were regarded as still pictures. Cartoons 
showing animation or exhibiting shifting legends, bars, lines, 
and pointers were interpreted as action pictures. Thus, a chart 
or diagram was timed as still until it was altered; then it was 
termed action regardless of whether the alternation device was 
actual animation or merely a changing legend, moving arrow, or 
shifting line. Accordingly, it is conceivable that a measurable 
amount of still chart and diagram actually was timed as motion. 


Measurements made for the motion study were in seconds of 
time. H. Y. McClusky used a mechanized film winder and cal- 
culated in terms of linear measure. According to O’Connor’s 
thesis, however, McClusky believed that measuring in units of 
time with accurate stop clocks or watches during actual projec- 
tion was a more adequate method. Thus, in re-duplicating 
O’Connor’s study, the writer obtained percentages with the use 
of a stop watch. 
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TABLE 1 
PER CENT OF STILL SCENE IN TWENTY-FIVE FILMS 


Date | Total Cent 


Title of Film Producer | Copy- | Time | Still 

right | Picture 

Behind the Scenes at the Airport TFI 1947 610 10.1 
England—Background for Literature | Coronet 1948 | 622 34.8 
How to Study Coronet 1946 | 540 6.4 
Immunization EBF 1948 604 8.2 
It’s Your Library TFI 1947 | 647 10.8 
Know Your Library Coronet 1946 | 565 7.2 
Language of Graphs, The Coronet 1948 503 5.9 
Let’s Visit a Poultry Farm Coronet 1948 570 4.7 
Making Bricks for Houses EBF 1947 | 638 10.2 
Making Glass for Houses EBF 1948 | 631 10.3 
Maps Are Fun Coronet 1946 | 644 5.5 
Nature of Sound Coronet 1947 23 2.4 
Playground Safety Coronet 1947 | 647 15 
Punctuation—Mark Your Meaning Coronet 1947 610 11.4 
Scotland—Background for Literature | Coronet 1948 | 631 35.4 
Shy Guy Coronet 1947 820 18.4 
Sounds of Music Coronet 1947.| 627 8.1 
Strings, The TFI 1947 | 644 ee 
Tell It With Television JHO 1947 A407 7.8 
Tugboats EBF 1947 641 4.3 
Using the Bank EBF 1948 | 631 8.7 
We Discover Fractions Coronet 1948 | “616 9.2 
We Discover the Dictionary Coronet 1946 .| 633 17.0 
What Is A Map? TFI 1947 614 26.7 
Your Ears BIS 1947 552 33.5 
Average Per Cent 12.0 


An examination of Table 1 shows that the average still scene 
percentage is 12.0 for the twenty-five films. Since measurements 
could be made accurately to not less than one second, the per- 
centages can be accurate to no more than one-tenth of one per 
cent. It appears that 12.0 per cent of the content of the ordi- 
nary teaching film made since World War II can be presented as 
faithfully by slides, stereographs, or even flat pictures. 

Films range from 1.5 per cent of still scene in the case of Play- 
ground Safety to over 38 per cent still scene in Scotland—Back- 
ground for Literature. 

Four films of those in Table 1 contain more than 25 per cent 
still material. These extreme cases of poor motion utility include 
films made under many different subject headings. 

The digits 12.0 thus stand as “Exhibit A” in the case against 
the modern film maker accused of unwarranted use of film in- 
tended primarily for the realistic portrayal of motion. 

H. Y. McClusky found in 1923 that 11.19 per cent of the films 
he used was still scene. His calculations showed that at least 
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42.27 per cent of the average educational film then available 
was a waste of the motion element. He obtained this last total 
by adding 11.19 per cent still scene to 30.08 per cent subtitle.‘ 

It was the amount of the subtitle (32.08 per cent) that gave 
McClusky the principal basis for his indictment of the early 
teaching films. Today, however, a sound commentary has all 
but eliminated subtitles. However, in substituting the sound 
track for printed film commentary it has been necessary to in- 
crease the speed of the film from 16 frames per second to 24 
frames per second. For equal lengths of film, the sound reel 
allows only two-thirds as much projection as the silent reel. One- 
third (33.3 per cent) of the film title must be sacrificed for the 
change from printed to spoken commentary. This percentage 
is based upon the projection time that would result from a 
speed of 16 frames per second. 

To make a proper comparison with McClusky’s figures the 
still percentage for sound films had to be transposed accordingly. 
Thus, O’Connor who found that 12.2 per cent of the sound films 
he viewed were still scene took two-thirds of this amount which 
yielded 8.1 per cent. To this percentage of unused motion in 
the teaching films of his 1942 study he added the 33.3 per cent 
and obtained a figure of 41.4 per cent, or the total amount of 
unused motion in the one hundred films in his study.’ Thus, 
McClusky’s figure was 42.27 per cent and O’Connor’s was 41.4 
per cent. 

In the writer's study, it was found that the still percentage 
for the twenty-five pictures viewed was 12.0. Following the 
same computation that O’Connor used in his study, the percent- 
age of unused motion in the films of 1946-48 is 12.0 or 8.0, plus 
33.3 per cent which gives a figure of 41.3 per cent to compare 
with the findings of the two earlier researchers in this field. 

Thus, over a period of twenty-five years it appears that edu- 
cational film production has made no improvement in utilizing 
the inherent element of action that the motion picture possesses. 
As a matter of fact, of the four 1946 films previewed in this 
latest study the average percentage of still scene was 6.5 per 
cent. Of the thirteen 1947 films witnessed, the percentage was 


4 McClusky, op. cit., 380. 
5 O’Connor, op. cit., 22. 
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11.3, and for the eight 1948 films viewed the percentage of still 
scene was 15.1. Thus, while the total percentage of still scene 
and unused motion was down but one-tenth of a percent from 
1942, on the basis of the per cents obtained in this latest re- 
duplication of McClusky’s original study it appears that film- 
makers are using less and less motion in their productions each 
year. 

Therefore, the films that teachers are showing students today 
are growing progressively more static. They are in reality not 
“motion” pictures but merely a series of “still” pictures joined 
together on a reel with some movement but not enough to justify 
their present widespread use in today’s schools. 

Does this mean that all so-called educational motion pictures 
should be abolished or at least not used so extensively by our 
teachers? The answer is not a completely negative one, how- 
ever, for each teacher should determine whether or not a motion 
film is the best way to present the material to be learned. He 
must decide whether or not some other visual aid such as film- 
strips, slides, models, graphs, or still pictures will be more effec- 
tive in leading to the achievement of the desired aims and 
objectives. 

It is not necessary to eliminate the educational motion picture 
but it must be placed in its proper relationship to all of the 
many types of visual aids available. Since it has been shown 
that still pictures constitute most of the motion picture, perhaps 
more educators could make a better use of this type of visual 
aid. Again, still pictures are much easier to obtain, can be 
handled with greater facility by instructor and student alike, 
and are far less expensive than movies. In addition, it is pos- 
sible for each teacher to build up his own “library” of pertinent 
visual material—an accumulation which usually cannot be made 
in the case of movies. 

Each pedagogue using visual aids must determine which aid 
is the best. He must not become the slave to a fad or be 
pressured by the clever advertising of commercial film-makers. 
Let the teacher remain the master of the teaching situation. It 
must always be remembered that in the final analysis the teacher 
is the master of the film which is, after all, only an “aid” that 
should not be used indiscriminately to replace all other visual 
aids. 
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LIFE ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 
OF A CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


SISTER VIRGINIA MARIA, S.C.N.* 


The Archbishop Williams High School, the product of the 
outstanding ability and untiring zeal of the Most Reverend 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, is a worthy monu- 
ment to Catholic education in the United States. My first im- 
pression of it was that of a gigantic bird—perhaps an eagle, 
soaring upward with wings outstretched—symbolic of the life 
adjustment program to be planned for it cooperatively by the 
pioneer faculty of Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, under the di- 
rection of the Reverend Timothy F. O'Leary, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. This program, it was hoped, would have 
on the student the effect produced by the building itself—a 
reaching toward the skies, a desire to become mentally, morally, 
and physically a worthwhile representative of all that for which 
true Catholic education stands. It was a new school—no tradi- 
tions, no past experiences to help or hamper. The spirit of that 
school building must be turned into a living, dynamic power 
to train men and women who would be leaders in their homes, 
in their communities, and in their everyday life. 

In this day when educators re-evaluating their programs are 
recognizing the necessity of adapting instruction to life adjust- 
ment, the task of building a new curriculum year by year for a 
new school is truly an opportunity to be envied. All the best 
in the education of the past can be utilized and can be ap- 
proached in a manner suited to our modern age. And that is 
precisely what a life adjustment program means. In no way 
do the proponents of this type of education hold the absurd 
belief that nothing worth while has been done in the past. In 
no way do they discount the acquiring of factual information 
which a person must have before he can form any worth-while 
conclusions. The advocates of a life adjustment program use 
rather the logical approach to secondary education—that formed 
by the changing student population, the demands of society, and 


*Sister Virginia Maria, S.C.N., is principal of the Archbishop Williams 
Central Catholic High School, Braintree, Mass. 
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the goals toward which the student is striving. Much of the 
old, to be sure, is used but receives a shifting of emphasis. Much 
of the new is added, for the school has been forced to assume 
responsibilities formerly the work of other agencies. But all 
must be integrated so as to form a well-balanced, practical edu- 
cation. With ideas such as these, the faculty of the Archbishop 
Williams High School are working out their life adjustment pro- 
gram, which is now in its second year. 

The first step, the study of the student population, revealed 
that the people of the area served by the school are engaged in 
many occupations and professions. Students, therefore, would 
come from all types of homes, for all Catholic boys and girls— 
not a select few—are to be accepted. Some would wish to 
continue their education and must, therefore, be prepared to 
enter institutions of higher learning. The greater number, how- 
ever, would terminate their formal education upon graduation 
and must be prepared to take their place as leaders in all walks 
of life. The mechanics, the carpenters, the policemen, the fac- 
tory workers, the professional men of the area must all have 
leaders from their own groups, trained, we dare to hope, in the 
Archbishop Williams High School. 

Having carefully considered all these things, we set about in 
a series of faculty meetings to determine our objectives and 
then to consider just what subjects would aid in carrying out 
these objectives. A consideration of our student body has told 
us that, as everywhere, most of our boys and girls will be home 
makers; all will be citizens of the United States; all, please God, 
will be citizens of heaven for a happy eternity. These boys and 
girls, moreover, will spend their lives in five major areas: in the 
home, in the parish, in the civic community, in work, and in 
recreation. They must be prepared, therefore, to lead full lives 
in these areas, full lives of real Catholic leadership. 

The drawing up of these general objectives extended through 
a series of meetings. Later, there were group meetings to deter- 
mine the objectives of different subject fields and to justify 
their place in a life adjustment program. These deliberations 
resulted in certain decisions which, to the traditionalist, may 
seem revoluitonary, but which to those who are interested in 
adjusting education to meet the needs of the students furnish 
the only logical answer. 
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Since the study of our objectives has proved that certain ex- 
periences will be common to all, whereas others will pertain to 
specialized groups, we have decided to abolish all the class dis- 
tinctions caused by parallel courses and introduce a system of 
general and specialized subject fields. The subjects termed “gen- 
eral” are those which answer the needs of all students and which 
all students pursue. They include religion, English, social stu- 
dies, fine arts, physical education, mathematics, and home mak- 
ing. Religion, English, and social studies are full-time subjects 
throughout the four years. In addition to these, in order to 
establish in the minds of the students a realization of the pur- 
pose of each living thing in God’s creative plan, a respect for 
life in general and of family life in particular, a study of biology, 
we feel, is also necessary for every student. Moreover, since 
the home is the basic unit of society, all should have definite 
training in home making. Thus, a carefully planned course in 
home making to be pursued by both boys and girls for at least 
two periods a week throughout the four years has been given 
a prominent place in the curriculum. This differs from the home 
making course as understood by most schools in that it is not 
elective nor a substitute for other courses, but a part of each 
student’s program carefully planned to assist him in meeting the 
responsibilities of life. This course, moreover, since it includes 
manual arts, fine arts, and training for leadership in parish and 
civic groups, has the additional value of teaching the student 
certain hobbies and skills so necessary in the recreational phase 
of his life adjustment. 

Besides the general subjects, specialized subjects have a place 
and are pursued by the students according to their individual 
needs. Every year through personal guidance, each student 
prepares his specialized program. This may include languages, 
various branches of mathematics, science, and commercial sub- 
jects; in short, the usual phases of learning taught in the tradi- 
tional curriculum. For example, in the first year or ninth grade, 
all students study religion, English, and vocational citizenship. 
All devote two periods a week to home making (clothing for 
the girls and household mechanics for the boys), two periods to 
fine arts, and one to physical education. Specialized or elective 
subjects include Latin, algebra, basic mathematics, and special 
English. In the second year or tenth grade, all study religion, 
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English, world history, and biology. All devote two periods a 
week to home making, one to fine arts and one to physical edu- 
cation. Elective subjects include Latin, advanced algebra, ad- 
vanced clothing, manual arts, and additional work in fine arts. 
The third and fourth years, which are still in the making, will 
follow the system of general and specialized subjects. Religion, 
English, social studies, and home making will continue to be 
among the general courses. Specialized subjects will include 
modern languages, higher branches of mathematics and science, 
Latin, commercial subjects, etc. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in the Christian life adjustment program all subjects 
are approached in a manner somewhat different from the tradi- 
tional method. Science, for example, is not taught with the sole 
purpose of imparting a knowledge of scientific facts that enable 
a student to pursue higher branches in the same field. Rather 
the religious and social implications of recent scientific discov- 
eries are emphasized. In social studies certain movements are 
traced through successive ages, and the student is led to think 
a problem through to its logical conclusion and form judgments 
of present situations in the light of past experiences. 

This, then, is the story of the curriculum planning of the 
faculty of the Archbishop Williams High School which is now 
in its second year. Although we are careful to see that those 
who wish to continue their studies in institutions of higher edu- 
cation are prepared to do so, we are even more concerned with 
equipping the boys and girls to meet life situations, to think 
logically and correctly, to have the strength of their own con- 
victions, and to make their influences felt. We are not such 
idealists as to think that this can be accomplished equally with 
all students, but we are hopeful that there will go forth from 
this school boys and girls in all walks of life who will spread 
God’s kingdom among men. Their education like the building 
in which it is received will, we trust, reach toward the skies in 
lofty ideals but at the same time have its foundation sunk deep 
in the bed rock of solid, practical, Christian principles. 


° 


The workday for some rural children is from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
reported a Montana school authority. Long and poorly routed 
bus trips to and from school are the cause. 
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FACTS VERSUS ABSTRACTIONS: 
A REJOINDER 


REV. THOMAS T. McAVOY, C.S.C.* 


There is no greater pleasure that can come to a writer than 
to see his writings read.1_ But when he finds his reader does 
not understand him he knows he has not attained his purpose. 
Father Thomas J. Brennan, C.S.C., has demonstrated quite clear- 
ly that history teachers and philosophy teachers can use the 
same words and mean different things.? “Catholic and secular 
education” means to him two abstract theories of education, 
while to me it means two concrete realities. One of the greatest 
difficulties in discussing Catholic education with philosophy 
teachers is that the philosophers insist on discussing education 
in the abstract and fail to come to grips with the reality of 
American twentieth century living. There is no better proof 
of this than their appeal to such documents as the recent en- 
cyclical “Humani generis”® or to the encyclicals urging the re- 
vival of Thomistic philosophy as if those documents were writ- 
ten in defense of their own crude efforts to teach philosophy. 
No serious critic of Catholic education wishes to eliminate 
philosophy from the college curriculum but they are justified in 
objecting to loading the student mind with half-translated ab- 
stractions whose Thomistic ancestry is obscure if not faked. 

My confrere, Father Brennan, says that many at Notre Dame 
“have been trying for years to find out what history is."* That 
is real progress; for years Catholic philosophers were not con- 
cerned with history at all. We in history likewise constantly 
ask what history is because the growth in historical knowledge 
has increased so much with the improvement of scientific in- 
vestigation. Perhaps it is not irreverent for historians to ask 
what Catholic philosophy is since so many teachers seem unable 


*Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., Ph.D., is head of the Department of 
History at the University of Notre Dame. 

1 Thomas T. McAvoy, “The Role of History in the Catholic Liberal 
College,” Catholic Educational Review, XLVIII (October, 1950), 505-515. 

2 Thomas J. Brennan, “Balance That Mind,” Catholic Educational Re- 
view, XLIX (March, 1951), 159-165. 

3 Pius XII, “Humani generis,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXII (Septem- 
ber 2, 1950), 561-578. 

4 Brennan, op. cit., 159. 
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to translate its terminology into understandable vernacular and 
to relate it to the findings of modern history and the social 
sciences. 

In copying my definition of history, I accidentally omitted the 
word “social” before “science,”> but even as the definition stands 
Father Brennan failed to understand the other clauses which 
explained why any social science cannot be a science strictly 
speaking: that is, because dealing as it does with free human 
beings, absolute predictions and generalizations are not possible 
as in the physical and biological sciences. In its inquiry into 
the past, history has evolved a scientific technique for eliminat- 
ing myth from fact. 

So also, in evaluating my statement that philosophy is just 
another subject, he confuses philosophy in its generic meaning 
with the philosophy classes. I know from his students that 
Father Brennan offers a good course in the philosophy of being. 
But if he imagines that he or any other philosophy teacher 
gives out such a completely balanced and complete philosophy 
of life as he envisions, “finding unity in diversity,” he should 
invest in a recording machine to hear the philosophy class, 
which I insist again is just another subject in the curriculum. 
Further, he says that “Christianity does not enter into the defini- 
tion of philosophy.’ If I may use an abstract term, that sounds 
like “secularism” to me; not at all what I found in my readings 
in St. Thomas Aquinas. I repeat that the Christian philosophy 
of life which must permeate all Catholic education does give 
philosophy as a subject matter its proper category just as it 
gives history, literature, and the social sciences their proper 
category. And the remarkable encyclicals of the recent Popes 
on social and economic problems and especially their encyclicals 
on clerical education would indicate that the historian is not 
the only one who feels it necessary to do some special pleading 
for greater balance in Catholic education in the twentieth century. 

I am a bit surprised to see a philosophy teacher asking what 
Christianity has “to do with physical and biological science, with 
mathematics, with poetic experience.”* I grant that neither the 
physical scientist nor the philosopher is expected to teach Chris- 
tianity in his class, nor is he to deny it. But the Christian philos- 


5 McAvoy, op. cit., 508. 6 Brennan, op. cit., 162. 
7 Ibid., 163. 8 Ibid. 
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ophy which must permeate the whole curriculum will keep all 
things in their place. The most devastating denial of Christianity 
can be found in philosophy, Kantian or pragmatic, and in this 
day of the atomic revolution the Christian revelations must be 
the anchor of Catholic education. That is why I insist that 
religion as a class be raised at least to a parity with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. But all this will be understood if the 
curriculum is planned with a Christian philosophy of life. 

The worship of a mediaeval world that never existed hangs 
like a deathly pall—a kind of ancestor worship—over much 
thinking about Catholic education. That mediaeval world knew 
practically nothing of the education of the common man, of 
modern means of communication, of the wonders of modem 
science. Sometimes after hearing some philosophy teachers re- 
peating their mediaeval verbiage I expect to see them finish the 
class by calling for their armor and lance and rushing to defend 
their ivied towers. But unfortunately they never seem to rush 
out from their ivied towers but are scornfully content with “a 
kind of withdrawal from action, a pause, in which in the peace- 
ful silence of thought’? they rule a world that does not exist. 
History at least does not pretend to generalize and to moralize, 
but it does realize that the real world exists and has existed and 
that it is not peopled with abstractions. 


Thought-provoking reading for high school principals is 
“Christian Life Adjustment Program,” a pamphlet dealing with 
the philosophy and purposes of the Christian approach to or- 
ganizing the high school curriculum around the life adjustment 
principle, prepared and published by the Sisters of Charity, 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio. 

Fontbonne College has two new faculty members, Sister Mary 
Vianney and Mr. Francis Jones. Mr. Jones, concert master of 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera, has joined the Department of 
Music; Sister M. Vianney teaches classical languages and history. 

Nine hundred students and faculty members from over 20 
Catholic colleges attended the Marian Congress, sponsored by 
St. Rose College (Albany) and Manhattanville College, and held 
at Manhattanville in February. 


[bid., 165. 
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SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 
FOR CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


REV. GEORGE A. HARCAR, C.S.Sp.* 
REGIS J. LEONARD 


Every area of intellectual pursuit involves problems, pro- 
grams, and procedures based upon underlying assumptions, 
hypotheses, theories and principles. Education and its subdi- 
visions are not exceptions to this rule and numerous individuals 
and groups have produced and published what have been re- 
ferred to as principles. At times certain of the principles have 
been properly validated, and thus rightfully carry the termino- 
logy. At other times statements of practice have been granted 
the dignity of the terminology, even though verification has been 
lacking. 

In education and guidance two popular procedures have ex- 
isted regarding principles. A practice is uncovered or discovered, 
the practice is publicized and becomes frequent in several schools, 
the frequent practice is accepted as preferred practice, the pre- 
ferred practice is called a principle, and thus included in lists 
of principles. Or, a work bearing the phrase “principles and 
practices” is published and the reader is obligated to segregate 
principles from practices, little structuring having been done by 
the author. 

Neither of the preceding procedures is to be completely con- 
demned. Often the practitioner feels inadequate or not inclined 
to carefully scrutinize the evolution of the principle. His task, 
he believes, is to apply the generic concept to his peculiar situa- 
tion in a way that is, in general, in accordance with his philos- 
ophy of life and education, community and/or school policy, 
and type or outcome of learning involved. On the other hand, 
there is need for more intensive investigation of principles in 
order that practitioners might have access to additional inter- 
pretation data that will influence their use of principles. 

Strictly speaking, any principle is a general statement of truth 
which underlies and gives rightful direction to the nature and 


*The Rev. George A. Harcar, C.S.Sp., D. Ed. is dean of the School of 
Education and Regis J. Leonard, Ph.D. is professor of secondary education 
at Duquesne University. 
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extent of application within a prescribed framework of refer- 
ence. In education then, a principle is a truth stated in such 
a way that it can be applied to educational practice. In guid- 
ance, an integral part of education, a principle is concerned with 
foundational justification for the initiation and/or implementa- 
tion of guidance practice. The extent of the generality of the 
statement of truth is dependent upon the comprehensiveness of 
the framework of reference to which it is applicable. That is, a 
principle might on one occasion be a broadly stated rule of 
action applicable to all aspects of guidance and at all levels, or 
it might on another occasion be more specifically related to a 
given aspect of guidance at a given level. An example of the 
former type might be a principle regarding the clientele of guid- 
ance; an example of the latter type might be a principle applic- 
able to guidance records and reports in the secondary schools. 

As principles are bases upon which the entire structure of 
guidance rests, their adequacy is of great concern. Two valida- 
tion elements, truth and application, have already been men- 
tioned which lead the guidance-minded student toward serious 
consideration of the sources. Working from the present, he is 
led to principles of education, to principles of contributory arts 
and sciences—especially philosophy and psychology—to the 
backgrounds of the contributory areas, to the nature of truth, 
to its sources in revelation and reason.! By doing so, he will 
have found that man is capable of arriving at truth, and that 
truth can be applied to organized guidance services rendered by 
the secondary school personnel. 

More specifically, guidance principles for Catholic secondary 
education, although emerging from educational principles, stem 
from and must be in accordance with the philosophy of life that 
gives the true picture of the nature of man, the reason for his 
existence, where he is going, why he is going, and how he will 
get there. Because existing lists of guidance principles are in 
the main reflective of educational philosophies broadly classi- 
fied as pragmatism, naturalism, and realism, there is a definite 
need for a Catholic statement of principles. 

Unlike statements of the Catholic educational aim and the 
educational objectives, no conformity of approach or style or ter- 


1W. Kane, S.J., Some Principles of Education. Chicago: Loyola Press, 
1938, illustrates the use of such criteria in education. 
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minology has been developed and accepted for statements of 
guidance principles. The following represents the thinking of 
the authors: In some instances, the principle has already been 
validated; in other instances the statement might more ac- 
curately be classified as a suggested principle, to be finally 
accepted or rejected after adequate validation studies. In some 
instances, the statements agree in essence with principles sug- 
gested by other writers, including those advocating other than a 
Catholic philosophy of life and education. When such occurs, 
the conclusion must be that certain concepts are common to 
several viewpoints rather than peculiar to a given viewpoint. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


1. Man was created by God and must answer to God; his 
life then, must be in accordance with cause and end. 


2. Man is composed of body and soul, the two are inseparably 
fused. Man is not merely a biological being. In educational 
language, man is a psycho-biological being. 

3. Man is a rational creature possessing freedom of the will. 
This infers freedom of choice, not freedom from choice. 


4. Man, because of his imperfection, needs supernatural guid- 
ance available through the Church. Accordingly education as a 
function of the Church revolves about true guidance. 


5. Organized guidance services designed to assist every man 
attain eternal happiness become integral parts of the ways and 
means of education. The nature and extent of guidance services, 
while retaining primary purposes and ultimate end, will vary 
with environmental changes. 


6. Guidance, as education, is a continuous process and ap- 
plicable to all levels and types of programs. The nature and 
extent of guidance will vary with the level and type of education 
and the needs, interests, and abilities of those to be guided. 


7. Guidance as an integral part of education is one of the 
obligations of educational personnel, to be rendered to the extent 
of their level of competency and in accordance with professional 
standards, 


8. At this time not every duly authorized educator is capable 
of rendering every type, phase, and specific aspect of guidance. 
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9. Guidance services rendered through the medium of formal 
educational programs are intended to complement the rights and 
obligations of other than school personnel. 

10. Organized guidance services are to be organized in ac- 
cordance with the unitary nature of man, his development and 
maturation. Nothing short of a whole guidance program will 
suffice for the development of the whole man. 


THE WHAT OF GUIDANCE 


1. Guidance is the continuous process of assisting individuals 
to make adequate, intelligent choices in accordance with their 
needs, interests, and abilities, and based upon a true philosophy 
of life. 


2. Guidance is a process within the greater educational pro- 
cess. Its scope is comprehensive enough to assist the individuals 
to develop in a variety of directions toward well-roundedness. 


3. Guidance is a process which is based on the assumption 
that the whole is more than or different from the mere sum of its 
component parts. That is, guidance is more than sheer addi- 
tion of types, kinds, areas, and fields. 


4. Guidance is a process which tends to assist the individual 
develop from a dependency status toward one of interdepen- 
dency and independence. Because of his nature, man, of course, 
will never be completely independent. 


5. Guidance is an effective process to the extent that it assists 
individuals to develop toward self-guidance. 


6. Guidance is a process which serves as an implementing, 
integrating medium. 

7. The nature and extent of guidance will depend on the 
maturation and opportunity levels of its clientele. Minimum 
essentials will include the following topical headings: 

(1) Study of individuals by (a) recognition of needs, in- 
terests, abilities, and progress, through formal and informal meth- 
ods; (b) identification of problems and challenges; and (c) 
adequate cumulative records and reports; 

(2) Study of curricula (including so-called extracurricular ); 
(3) Educational orientation; 
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(4) Personal-social-civic development programs such as the 
spiritual, the emotional, the physical, the mental, the vocational, 
etc.; 

(5) Group guidance; 

(6) Individual counseling; 

(7) Occupational and higher education orientation; 

(8) Follow-up (graduates and drop-outs); 

(9) Guidance and related research, whether national, re- 
gional or local; 

(10) Community resources and referral services. 


THE WHY OF GUIDANCE 

1. Guidance is necessary because of the basic imperfection 
in man. 

2. As society becomes more complex, guidance becomes more 
necessary. 

3. As education becomes more selective, guidance becomes 
more necessary. 

4. As technological advances indicate more numerous group 


and individual differences, guidance becomes more necessary. 
5. As educational theory tends toward more complete ac- 
ceptance of the emphasis upon the development of the child 
through the medium of the subject matter, and schools continue 
on a subject matter base, guidance becomes more necessary. 
6. As educational practice tends toward greater inclusion of 
dualisms, guidance becomes more necessary. 


THE WHO OF GUIDANCE 

1. Guidance is concerned with all of the children of all 
of the people. It is not confined to the retarded, the accelerated, 
the obviously maladjusted, etc., for despite group and individual 
differences, all are creatures of God and destined for eternity. 

2. Guidance is the concern of all educational personnel, in- 
cluding those not officially titled as educational personnel. All 
shall participate at their level of competence, ranging from guid- 
ance-consciousness to guidance specialization. 

3. Guidance is the concern of the three basic social institu- 
tions, the family, society and the Church. It is not confined to 
any singular group, but extends to coordinated efforts at level of 
appropriateness and level of competency. 
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4. Guidance is the concern of posterity. Present personnel 
are obligated to preserve the desirable features of the heritage 
and to contribute to future progress. 


THE WHEN AND WHERE OF GUIDANCE 


1. Guidance, as life itself, has no definite time and place 
boundaries. For convenience, in formal society, the logical time 
and place coincide with those of formal educational patterns. 
(Formal education includes the so-called extracurricular activi- 
ties. ) 

2. Guidance, as a continuous process, should be extended 
downward to the pre-school and elementary levels, and upward 
through the high school and collegiate levels. 

8. Because graduation from high school is often the terminal 
point in formal education, much guidance must be related to 
secondary school activities. 

4. The degree of motivation, the level of experiential back- 
ground, and the level of maturation of secondary students are 
conducive to intensive guidance. 


THE HOW OF GUIDANCE 


1. The process of guidance, as an integral feature of the 
total educational process, does not have a singular, mandatory 
point of departure; it cannot be reduced to mechanical or formula 
type steps. Any point of departure, any line of procedure that 
can be justified philosophically and psychologically might be 
utilized. Research and application, of course, have tended to 
indicate preferred and efficient basic elements. 


2. Not every guidance-minded and/or guidance specialist 
area of service will render every type of guidance. Coordinated 
action will involve some activity within (1) the school, particu- 
larly within the classrooms, homerooms, extracurricular areas, 
guidance offices and bureaus, and the library; (2) the home; 
(3) the Church and (4) the community. 

3. Because of the permissive rather than the mandatory na- 
ture of guidance, any school guidance program will be united 
with that school’s organization and administrative line and staff 
relations rather than through purely line relations. 
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Reicion, As INFLUENCED By HOME AND ScHooL by Gordon Wil- 

liam Lamers, M.A. 

The main problem of this dissertation was to find measurable 
influences of parents, family devotion, and Catholic school at- 
tendance on the religious practice of a Catholic college group. 
Also a comparison was made of the Catholic group with Allport’s 
Harvard sample. 

The questionnaire used in this study was obtained from two 
sources: Allport, Gillespie, and Young’s work, The Religion of 
the Post-War College Student; and Father D’Arcy’s work, 
Factual Differences between the Sexes in the Field of Religion. 
The former was used in its entirety; the latter, only partly with 
the addition of several ideas of the investigator. 

The results showed that parental influence was highest, family 
devotion was next, and Catholic school attendance had least 
effect on influencing the religious practice of the students. The 


Catholic University group rated higher in every instance of 
religious belief and practice than did the Harvard group. 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE ORIGINS OF VOCATIONS TO THE TEACH- 
ING BROTHERHOODS by Brother Placidus Evans, C.F.X., M.A. 


The principal material for this study was obtained by means 
of a questionnaire which was submitted to 360 teaching Broth- 
ers. In addition to the matter thus obtained, certain responses 
appearing on 380 applications for admission into the novitiate 
of a teaching brotherhood were examined. 

Some general conclusions from the analysis of the data are: 
(1) the desire to become a teaching Brother originates usually 
where a boy can observe Brothers in action; (2) a desire for 
happiness and salvation is the strongest motive prompting one 
to consider such a life; (3) vocation thinking begins most fre- 
quently somewhere in the upper elementary grades; (4) about 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Withdrawal privileges in accordance with prescribed 
regulations. 
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40 per cent of those who eventually become Brothers find ob- 
stacles at the outset; and (5) the majority of the aforementioned 
obstacles are in the form of objections from those on whose 
opinion the young aspirants rely. 


Certain Domestic Facrors IN THE CHOICE OF A RELIGIOUS 
Vocation AMonG WoMEN by Sister Mary of the Angels Gar- 
land, M.H.S., M.A. 

A questionnaire was sent to religious communities in the 
various parts of the United States and to 13 Catholic high schools 
for girls. Usable replies were received from 156 Sisters who 
indicated factors that helped in the decision of a religious voca- 
tion. The replies showed that there was a definite relation 
between the religious vocation and home influence. The ma- 
jority of the Sisters were reared in homes where both parents 
were Catholic; a Catholic atmosphere existed in most homes, 
and there were home altars, family prayers and family rosary. 
Such domestic factors as being children of large families, being 
satisfied to spend quiet evenings at home with the family, and 
helping to teach younger brothers and sisters their prayers had 
great influence in the shaping of many religious vocations. 

From the second group, representing high school senior girls, 
310 usable questionnaires were received. These data revealed 
the following facts: (1) a marked increase in the number of 
smaller sized families; (2) a marked consequent decrease in 
vocation because of the smaller families; (3) an increase in 
the number of girls who are not satisfied to spend a quiet eve- 
ning at home with the family; (4) a decrease in the number of 
families reciting the daily family rosary; (5) objections by 
parents to their daughters’ entering religious life; (6) many girls 
contributing nothing to the housework of the family; (7) a 
surprisingly large number of possible vocations in the high school 
senior classes of today, and (8) a large number of girls who at 
one time or other had thought seriously of entering the convent. 

In great measure, therefore, the present lack of vocations to 
the religious life can be traced to the failure of parents to have 
the “exceptional family” from which vocations have been proven 
normally to come and to the failure of counselors to encourage 
those who have at one time expressed and showed a willing 
spirit. 


COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL NOTES 


All the news about Catholic schools that’s fit to print 
is not printed. This is unfortunate. Publishing the record of 
current events in Catholic education serves the dual purpose of 
facilitating an exchange of ideas among Catholic educators and 
of informing others of the contribution Catholic schools are 
making to individual and social betterment in America. Cath- 
olic school administrators’ estimate of the value of publicity 
seems very low. 

Catholic Educational Review's concern with news is to pro- 
vide a monthly record, national in scope, of interesting events 
in Catholic schools. Immediate reporting is impossible, with a 
press dead-line three weeks in advance of publication. The task 
of compiling a summary of current events in Catholic schools 
borders on the impossible. News must be reported first by those 
who make it. Most Catholic educational institutions making 
history seem not concerned with letting others know about their 
work—at least while the record is fresh. In the course of a 
month, only about a half dozen of the nearly 200 Catholic col- 
leges send publicity releases to the Review; from over 2,000 
high school principals, hardly ever a line; and from 120 dio- 
cesan superintendents, not even a word. NCWC News Service 
carries a few items on education, most of them concerned with 
the Church-state issue. Weekly diocesan newspapers carry lit- 
tle more than they receive through NCWC. The Review must 
depend directly upon the schools themselves. It welcomes any 
news items which they wish to send. 


Effect of drafting 18-year-olds on colleges and universities 
was discussed by 100 delegates from 65 Catholic institutions at 
a meeting held on February 16, in Chicago. Estimates of Cath- 
olic college enrollment drops next fall, if 18-year-olds are drafted, 
ranged from 23 to 35 per cent. The administrators went on 
record as supporting in every way the efforts of our Govern- 
ment by cooperating and contributing to the defense of our 
threatened ideals. The group passed resolutions (1) warning 
against precipitous action in the matter of acceleration or other 
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radical changes in educational programs until the way is more 
clearly defined and necessities more definitely known; (2) ad- 
vising that administrators should be especially cautious to act 
with all justice and consideration towards faculty members in 
the matter of reducing their numbers; and (3) promising to do 
all possible to safeguard students in the preservation of their 
moral integrity and religious convictions before, during, and 
after the time devoted by them to the active training and service 
required for our country’s welfare. 

According to the American Council on Education, the effect 
of the draft on college rolls will be much lighter than has been 
feared by many educators. The Senate Armed Forces Commit- 
tee’s proposed draft bill, according to the council, will cause 
little reduction in next year’s freshman class. Original recom- 
mendations by the Defense Department would reduce first-year 
men students approximately 74% per cent. On the other hand, 
it should be considered that in the Defense Department'’s plan, 
most draft-eligible men now in college probably would be per- 
mitted to continue their education, while under the Senate com- 
mittee’s amendment, calling for the drafting of all 1-A men in 
the 19-to-20 bracket first, there might be a cut of 20 per cent 
in non-veteran male enrollment in all but the freshman class. 

Heads of seven eastern universities, Harvard, Columbia, Brown, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Princeton, Tufts, and Yale, 
recently issued a joint statement denying the urgency of ac- 
celerated college plans. They feel that acceleration is unneces- 
sary and unwise under present conditions. 

A New York Times survey of 100 colleges reported that esti- 
mates of next year’s faculty cuts averaged about 15 per cent, 
and that about half of all colleges will offer accelerated programs. 

Speaking before Princeton University School of Engineering 
in March, Harry Winne, vice president of the General Electric 
Company, advised students to get all the education they can 
because the most critical shortage in industry may well turn out 
to be that of engineers and scientists. 

The Selective Service System recently clarified the meaning 
of “academic year” in deferment regulations. It means the “cur- 
rent school year” of an institution and not the student’s scho- 
lastic year, which may not coincide with the institution’s school 
year. With regard to transfer students, the end of their induc- 
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tion postponement comes with the end of the current school 
year of the institution they were attending when given “post- 
poned” status. Furthermore, local draft boards must now grant 
an additional 30-day postponement to all college students, be- 
ginning at the end of the “academic year” completed. 


A three-year crusade for Catholic high schools in Cleveland 
was inaugurated recently by Bishop Edward F. Hoban. The 
results of a survey made by Rt. Rev. Clarence E. Elwell, dio- 
cesan superintendent of schools, showed that only one-tenth 
of the children baptized in a given year graduate from a Cath- 
olic high school in the Cleveland diocese (Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, February, 1951, p. 186). Bishop Hoban asked 
that the gift of a Catholic high school education for all youth 
of the diocese be given him in commemoration of his golden 
jubilee in the priesthood, which takes place in 1953. Parishes 
were asked to purchase rooms in new high schools at a cost of 
$30,000 per classroom. According to plans, diocesan high school 
facilities are to be doubled by 1953. 


Special features of summer sessions in Catholic colleges 
announced recently include five workshops at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, the Theological Institute for Sisters at St. 
Xavier College (Chicago), courses in library science for school 
librarians at Nazareth College (Rochester, N.Y.), and an eight- 
week speed-up course for all undergraduates except present 
juniors at Georgetown University. 

Catholic University’s workshops, which are under the direction 
of Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, will embrace two in education; and one 
each in family life, nursing education, and social work. The 
first four named will be held June 12 to June 22; the workshop 
in social work will run from July 2 to August 11. The workshop 
in higher education will be concerned with curriculum problems, 
especially the problems involved in working out programs of con- 
centration, seminars, reading lists, and courses. The integrated 
program for the Catholic secondary school which has been de- 
veloped by the Commission on American Citizenship will form 
the basis of study and discussion in the secondary school work- 
shop. The content and the techniques of family and marriage 
education and counselling will be treated in the workshop on 
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family life. Nursing services, hospital administration, and men- 
tal hygiene are some of the topics to be discussed in the nursing 
education workshop. The six-weeks workshop in social work 
will emphasize intergroup education. The directors of the in- 
dividual workshops are Dr. John Julian Ryan; Sister M. Janet, 
S.C.; Dr. A. H. Clemens; Charlotte Seyffer, and Rev. Dr. Paul 
Hanly Furfey. 

This will be the fourth summer for St. Xavier’s Theological 
Institute for Sisters, which is conducted in cooperation with the 
Dominican Fathers. The institute will be under the direction 
of Very Rev. John W. Curran, O.P.; Very Rev. Walter Farrell, 
O.P., will be on the staff. Classes begin June 25 and end August 
8; tuition is $35. Last summer 78 Sisters received certificates 
in theology at the completion of the institute’s three-year pro- 
gram. An advanced curriculum for Sisters with institute cer- 
tificates is planned as a special feature of the 1951 session. 

Nazareth College library science courses will extend from 
July 5 to August 11. A limited number of new registrants will 
be accepted. With others on the staff will be Edna Bayer, 


former instructor in library science at Columbia University. 


NEWSBITS 


His Excellency Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apo- 
stolic Delegate to the United States, will dedicate the new Pueblo 
(Colo.) Catholic high school building on May 2. 

Copies of a positive microfilm of the file of Catholic direc- 
tories in the Catholic University of America library are now 
available to institutions and scholars. The cost is $100 for a 
complete set in eight reels; $15 for a single reel; $3 for a single 
year prior to 1870, and $4.25 a year for those in the 1870-1879 
period. 

The College of St. Teresa (Winona, Minn.) is conducting a 
bi-weekly education seminar in the problems of initial teaching 
experience for 40 student teachers in Winona schools. Principals 
and experienced teachers of the schools meet with the students. 

St. Louis University’s spring semester enrollment is 8,520, 
7.5 per cent less than last fall and 8.5 per cent less than last 
spring. Spring semester Air Force ROTC enrollment is 30 per 
cent above that of the fall semester. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NOTES 


Attendance at school improves children’s behavior notice- 
ably according to an investigation conducted at the University 
of Illinois College of Education. Questioning 212 mothers prior 
to the entrance of their children into the first grade, and then 
again after two months of school, two researchers found most 
mothers reported that their children evinced greater respon- 
sibility, helpfulness, and independence after being in school for 
several months. Most of the mothers agreed, however, that they 
could note little improvement in their children’s response to 
directions, or in self-control. 

The investigators wonder whether this last finding might in 
some way be related to the antagonism some mothers seem to 
feel toward their children’s teachers. As many as 42 per cent of 
the mothers indicated that they had lost out to teachers in hold- 
ing first place in their children’s esteem. 


Providing educational opportunities to all children in 
Colombia is a challenging problem to South America’s third 
largest country. Since four-fifths of its people live on mountain- 
surrounded plateaus and in the tropical jungles, it has been dif- 
ficult to construct schools and to counteract the high percentage 
of illiteracy. 

About a year ago a young priest, Father Joaquin Salcedo, in- 
augurated a unique educational plan when he organized “radio- 
phonic schools” to teach children and adults how to read and 
write. Center of the new school system is the broadcasting sta- 
tion at Sulatenza about 75 miles from the nation’s capital, Bogata. 
The station’s education programs are picked up by receivers 
located in public plazas, farm houses and even at centrally 
located bends in the road. Locally, an assistant instructor 
sounds a metal gong which reverberates through the Colombian 
hills and summons the children of the community to listen to 
the broadcast lessons. With the aid of a blackboard, the in- 
structor illustrates the important points of the lesson. 

More than 10,000 students are now registered in Father Sal- 
cedo’s radiophonic schools which have the support of the na- 
tion’s people and press, and of the government officials. Present 
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plans for expansion would increase the number of students to 
100,000 or more. 


Children work while adults play, claims the U. S. Labor De- 
partment referring to the 200,000 young workers employed in 
the amusement industries. These youth help man the movies, 
bowling alleys, pool-rooms, skating rinks, horse-and-dog racing 
tracks, dance halls, golf courses and amusement parks. Of the 
minors working in the amusement industries, 8 per cent are 
under 14 years of age, 33 per cent are 14 and 15, while 59 per 
cent are 16 and 17 years old. It’s child labor—not as blatantly 
unjust as 20 years ago, but still a block to the growth and hap- 
piness of youth, the Federal Government believes. 


Simplification of wording in catechisms is urgently needed 
to stem the flood of children who lapse from Catholicism after 
they leave school, declare Catholic teachers in London at a 
recent meeting. The teachers, members of the Cheshire branch 
of Catholic Teachers’ Association, passed a resolution unan- 
imously to this effect in view of the 25,000 children—half the 
annual school-leavers—who are lost to the Church every year. 

Chief speaker at their meeting, John Ignatius Gaffney, former 
editor of the Catholic World of Cairo, Egypt, described some 
of the questions and answers that ten-year-olds now have to 
learn in the majority of British dioceses as “fossilized pedantry” 
meaning as much as “sporangiophores” means to the average 
adult. 

“No doubt, by the soul-destroying slavery of constant repeti- 
tion our Catholic youth can be drilled to articulate these an- 
swers off by heart—but so can a parrot and with just as much 
understanding,” Mr. Gaffney declared. “But I have a bunch of 
boys to teach, not a soul-less parade of parrots, and the cate- 
chism forces the religious knowledge period to become a word- 
comprehension lesson instead of an introduction to the love and 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. The result is tragic and unnecessary 
ignorance of the Catholic Faith. ... We need simple language 
for children—and this means a simplified catechism. ... All 
this antiquated, off-by-heart learning of answers which they do 
not understand ... is far more in keeping with the fossilized 
pedantry of the scribes and pharisees than with the divinely 
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simple parables of Our Lord Who said: ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto Me,’” concludes Mr. Gaffney. 


Physical education is lacking in elementary schools which 
enroll 70 per cent of the children in the United States. This 
fact was revealed at the National Conference on Physical Edu- 
cation for Elementary School Children held in Washington, 
D.C., last January. The fifty educators who participated in the 
conference stressed the need for facilities, equipment, and teach- 
ers who are qualified by education and experience to help boys 
and girls develop “total fitness,” and planned therefore, to pub- 
lish a manual on the contents of a physical activities program. 
Special sections of the guide will propose physical education 
activities for schools without gymnasiums and explain the role 
of the teachers as leaders in the physical educational program. 


Children’s concepts of Irish, Polish, Finn, Hungarian, Bul- 
garian, Danish, Czechoslovakian, Hindu and Filipino peoples 
seem limited and biased according to a study reported in 
a recent issue of the Journal of Genetic Psychology. The 
investigation which yielded this conclusion was one in which 
sixth-grade pupils’ ideas about the above-named peoples in the 
year 1931 were compared with sixth-grade children’s concepts 
of the same peoples in 1944. 

Participants in this study were 200 sixth-grade twelve-year-old 
children who were given an Intergroup Attitudes Test in 1931. 
The average mental age was 14 years and 4 months. One 
hundred seventy-four pupils of the same age, grade, school, and 
background took the Intergroup Attitudes Test in June 1944, 
and another similar 100 subjects of the same school were given 
the same test in December 1944. The data for both 1944 groups 
were combined. 

Many similarities were noted in the concepts expressed by the 
children during the two periods, but there were also a number 
of differences. The children’s ideas of Bulgarian and Polish 
peoples given in 1944 were less favorable than those mentioned 
in 1931. Those of the Hindu, Hungarian, and Finn were also 
somewhat less favorable in 1944. More favorable concepts were 
expressed about Danish and Czechoslovakian peoples in 1944 
than in 1931. Many of the subjects’ concepts appear to reflect 
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the set culture patterns and stereotypes of their social environ- 
ment. The children’s reactions, according to the investigator, 
indicate the need for intercultural education. 


Caravan of Candy reached the children of Germany on Easter 
Sunday because 100,000 boys and girls in Chicago, under the 
leadership of Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, participated in a Lenten 
drive to collect candy for distribution among Germany’s young 
people. According to a CYO news report, this project was de- 
signed to combat an organized communist propaganda campaign 
directed at German youth of all ages and denouncing the ob- 
servance of religious feasts as “superstition.” 


Reading achievement is far below grade level among the 
seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade pupils in the schools of New 
York City, claim 70 per cent of this city’s junior-high school 
principals. The chief cause for this educational deficiency, ac- 
cording to these principals, is the 100 per cent promotion policy 
in elementary schools which results in many pupils reaching 
junior-high school level with only third- or fourth-grade read- 


ing ability. Others suggest that the interference of television 
and radio with reading habits, and poor teaching in the primary 
and intermediate grades may be largely to blame for the high 
incidence of reading problems in the upper grades. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS WORTH NOTING 


My Little Missal in Pictures (Catechetical Guild, St. Paul), the 
first missal in the United States to be designed especially for 
children of kindergarten and primary school age, consists of 32 
pages with a special hard cardboard binding fashioned for rough 
handling. Beautifully illustrated with simple explanatory text 
for the child 4 to 8 years old, My Little Missal graphically por- 
trays the principal parts of the Mass while pictures on the 
opposite pages interpret the meaning of these actions of the 
priest with scenes from the Old and New Testament. 
Religious Vacation School Manuals for Grades I and II; Grades 
III, IV, and V; and Grades VI, VII, and VIII will be 
welcomed by teachers whose activities for the coming summer 
will include catechetical instruction. These and other helpful 
publications may be procured from the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Washington 5, D.C. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Federal aid for education controversy maneuvers attracted 
new attention recently. Two new bills were introduced in 
Congress, and a third was in the making as we went to press. 
The American Federation of Teachers sponsored an open dis- 
cussion of the problem. The American Association of School 
Administrators reiterated their stand of no aid to nonpublic 
schools. 

A bill that would provide at least bus rides for nonpublic 
school pupils was introduced in Congress by Senator Murray of 
Montana. In most respects the bill is similar to the Taft-Hill 
bill passed in the last Congress by the Senate but not by the 
House. It authorizes a $300,000,000 appropriation for educa- 
tion, apportions to the States a minimum grant of five dollars 
for every school-age child, requires a just and equitable allot- 
ment of funds to schools for minority races, and prohibits any 
reduction in State expenditures for education. Ninety-eight per 
cent of funds appropriated under this bill will benefit public 
school pupils exclusively. 

The bus ride provision guarantees that public and nonpublic 
school pupils will share alike in perfect equity in the use of 
Federal funds for transportation service. The provision does 
not require any State to use its own funds for the transporta- 
tion of nonpublic school pupils. A distinction is made between 
States permitting nonpublic school children to ride on public 
school buses and those States forbidden by law from doing so. 
States using their own money to furnish bus rides for nonpublic 
school pupils would be authorized to use Federal funds for the 
same purpose. In the case of States prohibited by law from 
disbursing Federal funds for any kind of aid to nonpublic school 
pupils, the Federal Government would be authorized to with- 
hold from the allotments to these States a small proportion of 
the funds which would then be distributed on a reimbursement 
basis to agencies which, according to regular State standards, 
provide essential transportation for nonpublic school pupils. 

The legislative precedent for this arrangement is the National 
School Lunch Law. In determining the type of benefit to be 
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given to nonpublic school children, full reliance is placed upon 
the Everson decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

The second bill introduced in Congress is a new bill by Rep- 
resentative Barden of North Carolina. In the last Congress, 
Mr. Barden submitted a bill which specifically limited Federal 
aid to public schools. The new bill is similar to the first in this 
and in other respects. 

Senators Taft and Hill indicated recently that they will in- 
troduce a new bill in the near future. Last year they jointly 
sponsored a bill which would have permitted use of Federal 
funds for nonpublic school auxiliary services in States which 
permitted such services. These services, provided in part or 
in full in 18 States now, include transportation and free text- 
books. Their bill passed the Senate by a vote of 58 to 15 but 
died in the House. 

At its annual meeting in Atlantic City in February, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators adopted the following 
resolution: “We believe the American tradition of separation 
of Church and State should be vigorously and zealously safe- 
guarded. We respect the right of groups including religious 
denominations to maintain their own schools so long as such 
schools meet the educational, health and safety standards de- 
fined by the states in which they are located. We believe that 
these schools should be financed entirely by their supporters. 
We, therefore, oppose all efforts to devote public funds to either 
the direct or the indirect support of these schools.” 

According to NCWC News Service, it is reliably reported that 
the reason for this resolution is that school administrators are 
worried about rising enrollments in nonpublic schools. They 
do not want to give any public endowment to competitors with 
the public school system. Another point of concern, particularly 
among superintendents of school systems in large cities where 
Catholics form a large portion of the voters, in that this per- 
sistent antagonism of the public school profession toward giv- 
ing any kind of public help to nonpublic school children 
may aggravate the parents of these children to the extent that 
they may be reluctant to support bond issues and other legisla- 
tion for increasing the public school budget. 

The Resolutions Committee disregarded statements by two 
superintendents opposing the resolution. Dr. James L. Hanley, 
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superintendent of schools in Providence, R.I., termed the resolu- 
tion “unnecessary, ill-advised and harmful to the cause of public 
education.” It was called “a divisive force among the people 
of America” by William S. Lynch, superintendent of schools in 
Fall River, Mass. 

One of four questions under discussion at a meeting of 200 
representatives of national organizations, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers in Washington on February 17 was 
“Would the granting of auxiliary services to children in denomi- 
national schools violate the fundamental principle of separation 
of church and state?” In the discussion, opinions were aired 
freely and frankly, but in the end bias was as firmly entrenched 
as ever. In the formal debate of the question, Dr. J. M. Daw- 
son, official of the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, 
took the affirmative; Edward J. Heffron, director of community 
relations for Johnson and Johnson, advocated the negative. 


Raleigh diocese Catholic colored school enrollment is more 
than one fourth the total enrollment of all diocesan schools. Out 
of 6,000 children in Catholic schools, 1,600 are in schools espe- 
cially devoted to the colored race. Thirteen of the diocese’s 
38 schools are for colored children. Twenty-four of the 88 
parishes are for the colored. In announcing these figures, Bishop 
Vincent S. Waters warned that “to believe that one race or 
nation is superior to another in the Church, or before God, is 
heresy and should be condemned.” 

As reported in Time (Feb. 26, 1951, p. 47), the Georgia leg- 
islature wrote two stern provisos into its legislation providing 
funds for a foundation plan in education: “1) if any white 
school (from a district grade school to the University of Georgia ) 
voluntarily admits a Negro, it will be cut off without a cent of 
state funds, 2) if any white school admits a Negro by court 
order, the whole public school or university system . . . will be 
cut off.” 


Concern in the public school for moral and spiritual values 
above all else is advocated in a well-written report issued in 
February by the Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Educational Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators. The 100-page report, now available at 
NEA headquarters (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
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D.C.), was prepared over a two-year period by 20 educators 
who conferred with many teachers, school administrators, and 
experts in other fields. 

Declaring that “no society can survive without a moral order,” 
the report says “an unremitting concern for moral and spiritual 
values continues to be a top priority for education.” Being only 
a statement of policy, the report does not concern itself with 
detailed procedures through which its plan may be put into 
action. It suggests, however, that the procedure “most likely 
to be effective in the teaching of moral and spiritual values is 
to weave these concepts into the entire life of the school and 
to make them a vital part of all subjects of instruction in the 
school program.” 

The problem of religious education for pupils in public schools 
is a serious one and a most difficult one to solve because of the 
legal restrictions by which it is hemmed in. Though Catholics 
can not agree with many of the assumptions from which the 
principles of this report are developed, nor with its apparent 
justification of indifferentism in religion, it deserves their care- 
ful consideration. Since roughly 50 per cent of the Catholic 
children of school age in the nation are in public schools, there 
is a direct moral obligation for Catholic authorities responsible 
for the education of youth to interest themselves in the manner 
in which the principles enunciated in this report are to be im- 
plemented for practical effectiveness at the instructional level. 
The degree to which Catholics may cooperate in the develop- 
ment of the report’s program is a problem too involved to be 
discussed satisfactorily in the space available here. The report 
was received too late for lengthy consideration in this issue. 
Catholic Educational Review plans to give it more extensive 
treatment in a future issue. 


The current national student art project of the U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division of the Treasury Department, entitled “Draw the 
Dream You Save for,” which ends April 23, is open to all pupils 
from the fourth to the seventh grade inclusive. Information 
on the project may be obtained by writing the Educational Di- 
rector, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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ENGLIsH For Topay by Martha Gray and Clarence Hach. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950. 4 vols. Pp. 560-575. 
Based on an extensive study of what teachers desire in text- 

books and upon the objectives of English instruction as recom- 
mended by the National Council of Teachers of English Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum, English for Today is a four- 
book series built around the communication skills—speaking, 
writing, listening, reading. 

The reading skill has much fuller treatment than is customary 
in grammar and composition texts. Each book has a section 
devoted to “Improving Your Reading” graded from an under- 
standing of the importance of reading, through organizing for 
relationships, examining for attitudes and reading visual aids, 
such as charts and graphs. Naturally the amount of material 
is limited, but there is sufficient to make the average high school 
student who has no specialized reading classes at least aware of 
his problems and his possibilities. Closely allied to these specific 
reading units are others on poetry and drama appreciation, news- 
papers, and magazines. 

Out of the above grow a number of the writing assignments. 
Others include the traditional exposition and description from 
professional models and student writing with a newer angle on 
the study of radio scripts for writing as well as listening pur- 
poses. There are good exercises on the importance of the specific 
and a much needed one on connotation. 

Provision is made in each book for an oral program that helps 
to fulfill the Council’s objective of “the development of social 
sensitivity and effective participation in group life.” 

The book is sufficiently flexible to be used as one of a series 
or as an individual text, and supplies the teacher with materials 
for a variety of purposes whether she is teaching a college prep- 
aratory or a general group. 


SISTER GERTRUDE LEONORE, S.S.J. 
West Philadelphia Catholic Girls High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EncuisH Is Our Lancuace, Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 by Edna L. 
Sterling et al. (Textbook, Teachers’ Manual, Workbook for 
each a. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1950. 
yi 4, 306, 319, 336, 370, 369. $1.48, $1.60, $1.76, $1.68, 
(Prices for grades 7 and 8 not given.). 

The authors of English is Our Language have attempted to 
develop a comprehensive and balanced language arts program 
which would be functional, creative, and enriching. The subject 
matter coverage of this series is comprehensive since it includes 
all forms of oral and written communication, grammar, poetry, 
and library skills. Grammar, however, receives greater emphasis 
than it has been given in the elementary curriculum in recent 
years. 

In order to attain the functional aim, the subject matter for 
each grade has been organized around seven or eight major 
skills or abilities. Through a theme or a center of interest for 
each unit, the skills are presented in vital situations. To de- 
velop successfully a program of this nature with ample provision 
for the maintenance of the skills is a difficult task, and here, 
it would seem, is one of the weaknesses of the books. While the 
approach to the units is interesting and the skills are presented 
functionally, the central theme of some of the units is lost as the 
work progresses because of the concentrated introduction of 
grammar or language skills. This is especially true on the upper 
level. Within eleven pages the infinitive, gerund, participle, 
direct and indirect object, transitive and intransitive verb, and 
the linking verb are introduced in the seventh grade book. If 
teachers are skillful in carrying through the themes of the units 
and in teaching the skills for mastery, the functional organiza- 
tion may be successful. 

The units on poetry, story telling, and the library offer op- 
portunity for creativity and enrichment. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing feature of this series is the developmental approach to poetry 
which is begun in the third grade by having the children enjoy 
poetry through seeing, hearing, and feeling what the poet says, 
and culminates in the “doing,” namely, in writing original verse 
and in verse speaking on the upper level. The choice selections 
and the methodology suggested in the units on poetry will be 
valued by the teachers of English in the elementary school. 

The publishers have sought to do something different by using 
tinted black and white drawings which may, however, have a 
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stronger appeal to adults than to children. While the illustra- 
tions of the individual books are not of equal merit, in general, 
there is a quaint charm about them. This is true especially of 
those which deal with the more imaginative subject matter. 

The series, English is Our Language presents much which can 
be recommended but before a school system introduces this set 
of books it would be well to make a comparative evaluation of 
these books with other current series to discover additional 
strengths and weaknesses not presented here. 

SistER M. MynetTeE Gross, F.S.P.A. 

Sisters of St. Francis of Perpetual Adoration, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


THE VATICAN AND Its Rote 1n Worwtp Arrairs by C. Pichon. 
Translated from the French by J. Misrahi. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1950. Pp. 382. $4.50. 

In The Vatican and Its Role in World Affairs, M. Pichon has 
written an extensive essay on the course of papal politics during 
the last nineteen hundred years. As such, the book translated 
by Jean Misrahi exhibits the good qualities and the faults of 
such treatment. Unlike an integrated history, while it lends 
itself to facile and, at times, well-conceived judgments and com- 
ments, the general tendency is towards an unbalance resumé 
with, as one might expect, a considerable bias in favor of French 
affairs and viewpoints. On the whole, however, M. Pichon 
presents the world with an enlightening, if superficial, picture 
of the state of the Church in modern times with a panoramic 
throw-back to the roots of the Church’s troubles and triumphs 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as well as a quick 
glance at their medieval and primitive Church precedents. 

Unfortunately, the book’s claim to accuracy of statement and 
detail is somewhat amiss. At random one could cite glaring 
errors in regard to the burial of Peter and Paul “together on the 
Vatican,” the conversion of the Consul Flavius Clemens, the 
whole section on the tomb of St. Peter (pp. 29-31), the designa- 
tion of Photius as a mere creature of the Emperor, the failure 
to even hint at the explanation behind the “Tragedy of Pius IX,” 
the almost naive treatment of “American Catholicism” as “Ire- 
land Abroad.” 

In the chapter on the “Union of the Churches,” the author 
gives good coverage of the many facets of the oecumenical move- 
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ments; but he seems to suffer from the congenital misappre- 
hensions of the continental in dealing with Anglo-Saxon religious 
thought. And in the treatment of the persecution of the Church 
in modern days, while his pages are loaded with significant de- 
tail, the emphasis on the Church’s role as a stable spiritual force 
amid the social, political and philosophical turmoil round about 
it, is not as strong as one might wish. Great and proper atten- 
tion, however, is given to the social and economic awareness of 
the papacy in treating with modern times. 

M. Pichon’s book, despite its limitations, is a welcome addition 
to the all too few elucidations of the Church’s place in the 
modern world that are so necessary now to offset the foul hitting 
of Blanshard’s American Freedom and Catholic Power, and the 
insidious, if puerile, attack of Avro Manhattan’s The Vatican 
and World Politics. It is only regretable that the translator did 
not correct and document the more telling features of the book 
justifying recent papal political activities. In general the trans- 
lation makes for easy reading and is accurate. The book is com- 
pleted with a good index. 

Francis X. Murpuy, C.SS.R. 
Immaculate Conception Rectory, 


Bronx, N. Y. 
x 


IpEA-MEN oF Topay by Vincent Edward Smith. Milwaukee: 

Bruce Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. x + 434. $5.00. 

A survey and an appraisal of speculative thought of the past 
half century is presented in this series of essays by the Thomist 
philosopher, Vincent Edward Smith. Modern philosophy con- 
fronted with the phenomenal march of progress of the physical 
sciences and hampered by the limitations inherited from 
Descartes’ methodic doubt and separation of body and spirit 
has, nevertheless, produced its own representative group of 
thinkers to grapple with reality as it exists today and with the 
more elusive problem of knowing it. Dr. Smith has selected 
for study fifteen outstanding thinkers whose ideas have exercised 
considerable influence in the fields of theoretical science, eco- 
nomics, politics, education, morals, and health. 

Tracing, in Part I, the development of modern thought from 
Descartes to our own day, the historical vein, though incidental, 
continues through the book, shedding light on the genesis of 
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ideas that appear in new surroundings and often in a new garb. 
In Parts II and III, each chapter contains a brief biography, an 
analysis of basic principles, and a criticism of concepts from the 
viewpoint of scholastic philosophy. Dewey, Santayana, White- 
head, Russell, Freud, Marx, and the semanticists seek to close 
the gap between theory and practice by marshalling the re- 
sources of empiriological science in their pursuit of knowledge. 
Bergson, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers, and the Chris- 
tian existentialists press hard on the same frontiers but bring 
the center of emphasis back to that mystery of the universe, 
man. Part IV devotes the final two chapters to the traditional 
interpretation of Mind and Matter and the Hierarchy of Being, 
battle-scarred themes recurring in each system and affecting the 
validity of each. In treatment the author leans toward the 
Platonic mood, developing his thought under the aegis of litera- 
ture. It is to be regretted that Ockham’s razor missed so many 
minor flaws in the final editing. 

Even to a society that has been sympathetic to the proposi- 
tion of William James that truth is the expedient in the way of 
our thinking, the spectacle in the United Nations of two groups 
of sovereign states hurling the epithet of “aggressor” at each 
other in the face of an objective reality lends a new gravity 
to the directions taken by the epistemological problem. For 
Russell the problem of truth has been caught up in the problem 
of clarifying language, and to Wiggenstein philosophy’s prob- 
lems are those of language alone. The performance of Mr. 
Malik speaks for a Russian interpretation of the dialectic of 
Marx. As Dr. Smith says of Santayana and other thinkers of 
the scientific group, he is “guilty of the fallacy of self-invalidating 
language.” 

To a public that prides itself on universal education, the 
author issues a warning against the economic determinism of 
Marx: 

It must be recognized with regret he says that the economic motive, 
so powerful in present-day western culture, may save our nation from 
attack by Russia but still deliver it to a Marxian defeat. The plain facts 
are, for example, that most college students look upon their universities as 
trade schools. They should, they think, prepare them chiefly for making 
a living... . The primacy of the economic in determining man’s life and 


the values that he puts upon things are what Communism stands for. 
To make economic success, either consciously or unconsciously, the ulti- 
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mate aim in life and to turn education into a sheer tool for eventual eco- 
nomic gain is to conspire with the Marxians rather than to oppose them. 
The relative dearth of theoretical physicists as contrasted with 
the supply of practical engineers is cited as indicative of this 
unwholesome trend. 

The revolt against scientism led by Bergson introduces a 
counter current in contemporary thought which the author traces 
with authoritative steps through the anguish of Heidegger, the 
despair of Sartre, to the faith and hope of Marcel. The tortured 
maze of modern thought has returned in existentialism to a kind 
of unity of knower and known, to introspection, and to a pre- 
occupation with being, however confused. This is hopeful, for 
if there is any being, there is a God. 

This provocative summary of the thought of leading philos- 
ophers and its evaluation in terms of scholastic philosophy will 
be welcomed by the serious reader as well as by the student of 
philosophy. It fills a definite need and augurs still greater prom- 
ise for Catholic lay leadership in the battle for men’s minds. 


Mount Saint Joseph, Sister Victoria, S.C. 
Ohio. 
N 

CATECHISM OF THE “SUMMA THEOLOGICA” OF SAINT THOMAS 

Aguinas by R. P. Thomas Pegues, O.P. Adapted from the 

French and done into English by Aelred Whitacre, O.P. West- 

minster, Md.: Newman Press, 1950. Pp. xvi-+ 314. $2.75. 

This work by the well-known Dominican theologian was writ- 
ten at the time of the first world war and published soon after- 
wards; the English translation first appeared in 1922. As the 
title indicates, it is in question and answer form. The questions 
follow the order of the Summa Theologica, and the answers are 
based on St. Thomas’ teaching in that work on the subjects 
under discussion. Hence, the book is divided into three parts. 
The first part treats of Gods, the first cause and Lord of all 
things; the second part treats of man and is subdivided into two 
sections; the third part treats of the Incarnation and the Re- 
demption. Under these three general headings there are 160 
chapters in which questions are asked and answered upon a 
great range of topics. 

The author wished to adhere as closely as possible to St. 
Thomas’ own thought and to state it in a very compact form. 
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There are some places, however, in which it would have been 
well if he had added a few words of clarification. Thus on 
page 236, a question with regard to the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin is correctly answered but with a reference 
to Summa Theologica, III, 27. On page 252, St. Thomas’ rejec- 
tion of Baptism in utero of a child in danger of death is quoted. 
In view of contemporary teaching and practice, an explanatory 
note would seem to be in order. 


The subtitle of this book states that it is “for the use of the 
faithful.” The reader who turns to it will find succinct state- 
ments upon the truths of religion, drawn from the greatest work 
of the greatest of theologians. The student is thus introduced to 
this tremendous work, becomes acquainted with its general struc- 
ture, and learns something of the unrivalled depth and variety 
of its thought. The book may also be used as an elaborate 
| index of the Summa Theologica. But of all its various uses, the 
chief is that it will encourage the reader to go directly to the 
Summa Theologica and perhaps also to other works by St. 
Thomas Aquinas for a fuller treatment of the subjects discussed. 
If he does so, he will come to know at first hand the thinker 
who deserves even more that Aristotle the title of “the master 
of those who know.” It is therefore good to see this Catechism 
of the “Summa Theologica” of Saint Thomas Aquinas made avail- 
able to a new generation of students of the philosophia perennis. 


Joun K. Ryan. 


School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Pore Prius XII, Rock or Peace by L. H. Lenn and M. A. Reardon. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1950. Pp. 152. $2.50. 


Amid the many recent books on the life of Pope Pius XII, the 
present effort on the part of the Misses Lenn and Reardon styled 
directly for teen-agers is a competent achievement. Neither 
flatteringly sentimental, as are a number of recent Italian biog- 
raphies, nor obviously pietistic, the book presents the life of the 
greatest of modern churchmen as an immensely interesting 
career with full and proper attention to Eugenio Pacelli’s re- 
ligious aspirations, his interests and accomplishments as a stu- 
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dent, diplomat, world traveller, and the essential role he has had 
and is now playing in world affairs as Supreme Pontiff of the 
universal Church. 

The book begins with the papal election in Rome of March 2, 
1939, then dilates for a few pages on the “Earlier History of the 
Popes” before taking up Eugenio Pacelli’s boyhood and subse- 
quent career. While Leo the Great is an obvious choice for so 
short a summary, particularly in relation to his dramatic meet- 
ing with Attila and the Huns, it might have been well to have 
indicated that there were great popes in the line between Peter 
and his fifth-century successor such as Clement, Victor, Diony- 
sius, Silvester, and Damasus, to more or less offset a common 
non-Catholic impression that the Papacy really begins with the 
man who defied the Huns. Nor does history make mention of 
the horse or the miracle involved. There is, too, some confusion 
in sequence in the paragraph concerning the monastic founda- 
tion of St. Benedict and the vocation of Pope Gregory the Great. 

Proper emphasis and proportion are given to the Pope’s career 
as youth and man—his life as a boy, student, the protege of 
Cardinal Gasparri, his priestly interests while serving as Vatican 
diplomat in England and Germany, his wide travel, his knowl- 
edge of modern scientific and industrial accomplishments as in- 
dicated by the modernization of Vatican communication facili- 
ties under his guidance as Secretary of State to Pius XI, and the 
tremendous influence he has wielded in the world affairs before, 
during, and after World War II are all properly accounted for. 

The book is well written. It is interlarded with technical, 
ecclesiastical terms in Latin and Italian that are self-explanatory 
and should help the youthful or adult reader to widen his hori- 
zon with regard to reader competence in Church and world 
affairs. The drawings and illustrations, while for the most part 
apropos, are stiff and somewhat ungainly; but the book is com- 
plete with a short bibliography and an index. 

Francis X. Murpuy, C.SS.R. 


Immaculate Conception Rectory, 
Bronx, New York. 
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SEPARATE EDITIONS FOR 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Grades! ‘ 


More than 52,000 primary teachers and edu- 
cators throughout the U. S. have now 
received their Sampler Kit, containing the 
full story on the three new editions of Our 
Littte Messencer, for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
grades (marked with *, **, and *** respee- 
tively). If by chance, you have not received 
your Sampler, please write for one. 


BUT—to make certain you get these new 
editions for your class in the fall, it is im- 
portant that you place a tentative order as 
soon as possible! Here’s why— 


The new editions of Our Littte Messencer 
are new publications. We therefore have no 
guidance, other than your early tentative 
orders, to tell us the number of copies to 
print. If our printing is too large it is waste- 
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TENTATIVE ORDER RESERVATION 


Please reserve subscriptions in my name, for the new 
graded editions of OUR LITTLE MESSENGER, as follows: 


ful; if it is too small, some teachers may be 
disappointed. In any event. tentative orders 
received this spring will be filled first! 
Therefore, by placing your tentative order 
now. you will be assured of receiving the 
new MESSENGERS next vear. 


NO RISK! By placing your tentative order 
now, you run no risk whatever of paying for 
copies you don’t use. When your estimated 
tentative order arrives in September, and 
you find it is too large or too small, you may 
revise it up or down. And pay only for the 
number of copies called for by your final- 
ized order. So, to be sure of getting the new 
Our Littte Messencers, place your tenta- 
tive order now, on the attached coupon or 
on the order blank in your Sampler Kit! 


Grade ____Copies 


PUBLISHER, INC. 


38 W. FIFTH STREET 


DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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BOOKLETS FOR DISCUSSION 


STUDY THE MASS. By Dr. Pius Parscu, translated by Rev. WILLIAM 
Busco. In a synopsis of his book, The Liturgy of the Church, 
Dr. Parsch explains the liturgy of the Holy Sacrifice in a manner 
at once enlightening and edifying. Questions and suggestions at 
the end of each chapter make the booklet ideal for discussion 


groups. 


Pp. 118. 40 ets. 


THE EUCHARIST, The Life of the Church. By Dom Bepre LesBe. An 
appreciation of the Eucharist, Sacrifice and Sacrament, as the focal 


point in the spiritual life of every Catholic. 


Pp. 59. 30 cts. 


IF I BE LIFTED UP. By Rev. PauL Bussarp. The doctrine of the 
Mass adapted to teaching purposes by the editor of the Catholic 
Digest. Combined with the Small Catechism of the Mass. Contain- 
ing a diagram of the Mass action, it offers an excellent study for 
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THE CATHOLIC CHILDRENS RECORD CLUB 


Che Fascinating, Modern Way Oo 
Build Love For Che Catholic Faith 


Now Reproduced—For The First Time—On 
12 Vinylite Lifetime Phonograph Records 


“THE STORY OF JESUS” AND 
PRINCIPAL CATHOLIC PRAYERS AND HYMNS 


In Church and school, children learn the basis 
of the Catholic Faith—the Bible stories, the Prayers 
and Hymns. To supplement those teachings in a 
more modern and interesting way—and at home— 
the CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB has de- 
signed these remarkable recordings. 

The story of Jesus, according to Saint Luke, is 
dramatized in twelve parts—one on each of the 
twelve records. Talented acting, effective use of 
realistic sound, and appropriate background music 
blend together to make the productions thrilling, 
absorbing and life-like. 

From the first record, “The Nativity’’—through the 
twelfth—"The Resurrection and Ascension’, every 
dramatic moment is packed with suspense and grip- 
ping interest. Herod’’ voice thunders, as he speaks 
his vengeful commands. There’s desperation in the 
“Flight into Egypt’ . . . glorious triumph in the 
“Entry into Jerusclem” . .. magnificence and sublime 
beauty in the ‘Resurrection and Ascension’’. 

Listening children actually experience the great 
moments of Jesus life. They live with the boy 
Jesus, in the Temple—and comprehend His youth 
wisdom and grace. They mature with Him—as He 
calls the Twelve Aposties who share His mortal life, 
and majestically speaks the Sermon on the Mount. 
They understand the meaning behind Christ's final 
earthly tribulations. And they rejoice in the Resur- 
rection. 

As the Story of Jesus unfolds, record by recond— 
the second side of each record brings children a 


deeper love and understanding for the Prayers and 
Hymns, as their meanings are explained. These are 
arranged in the order in which children usually 
meet them in their normal spiritual education—from 
the elementary “Sign of the Cross’ and the “‘Lord’s 
Prayer’’—through “The Rosary”, ‘Prayer Before a 
Crucifix’, and all the others. Also included are the 
complete ‘Benediction of the Most Blessed Sac- 
rament’” and “The Memorare’’. The music and nar- 
ration are recorded with great artistry . . . the 
Prayers and Hymns are presented in such an_in- 
triguing, captivating manner that children learn and 
memorize them without realizing it. 

The CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB Choir, 
conducted by one of the country’s outstanding 
choral directors, renders in glorious unison the 
Hymns: Salutaris’’ and “‘Tantum Ergo”, ‘Veni 
Creator’, and the ‘Hallelujah’ chorus from Handel's 
“Messiah”. Other vocal masterpieces include ‘‘Ave 
Maria“, and “O Lord | am not Worthy” sung by 
@ prominent American tenor. 

These records are true masterpieces of production— 
made under the direction of radio’s outstanding re- 
ligious program producers. Many of America’s most 
famous radio actors and actresses remain anonymous 
in the parts they play in these recordings—so that 
their portrayal may become more real to the listener. 
The special sound effects, masterfully executed, pro- 
vide the utmost in vivid realism .. . and, together 
with the moving background music, they blend into 
an unforgettably dramatic and living experience. 


THE COMPLETE SET OF TWELVE NON-BREAKABLE VINYLITE PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


(24 SIDES), 
$19.95. 


TOGETHER WITH THE DE LUXE ALBUM, ARE SPECIALLY PRICED AT ONLY 
ALL TAXES AND POSTAGE ARE PAID BY CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB. 


The Gift of Gifts 


When children are given a deep, ingrained 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB, INC. 
Desk CA-105 


P.O. Box 333, Tuckahoe Station 
Tuckahoe, New York 
Please send to me the CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S 


RECORD CLUB album consisting of non- 
breakable Vinylite phonograph records, 
Story of Jesus’, with Prayers and Hymns. 

| enclose ( ) Check ( ) M. O., in the amount 


of $ in full payment. 


love for their Faith—they gain the most impor- 
tant thing in life. Give children the fun and 
enjoyment in these records—as they build their 
Faith—and you give them a truly unforgettable 
experience. Parents, relatives, and friends of 
Catholic children can give no more constructive 
and joyous gift—for birthdays, holidays, Christ- 
mas—than this complete dramatized Story of Jesus 
with the beautiful Catholic Prayers and Hymns. 
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Budget Plan Purchases can be made in the 
following manner: 
1 enclose 25% of my total ( ) Check 


part payment. | agree to make three additional 
payments of 25% each of my total cost, the first 
within 30 days after sending my order, the sec- 
ond within 60 days after my order, and the 
third within 90 days. 


Name 


Address 
City, Zone 
and State 


In answering advertisemenis please mention THE REVIEW 


Ready Soon 
The SECOND Section 
SUPPLEMENT II 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 
ILLUSTRATED 
Approximately 200 Pages 


Edited by 
VINCENT C. HOPKINS, S.J., Ph.D. 


Among the continuing or new articles 
to be included will be: 


Benedictine Order, Conclave, Czecho- 
slovakia, Divino Afflante Spiritu, Fas- 
cism, Germans in the United States, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Mit Brennen- 
der Sorge, Pakistan, Philippines, Philos- 
ophy, Poles in the United States, Portu- 
ga!, Slovakia, Smith, Alfred E., United 
States of America. 


Price $3.00 for the Sheets 


| mention when ordering the Second. 
For Both Sections and Binder $11.50 
The Gilmary Society 
A membership Corporation 


30 WEST 16th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


If you have the First Section please 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 


BENTLEY ASIMON : 
7 WEST 36ST+ NEW YORK 18, N-Y- 


READ! 
THE OF THE SPANISH 
by REV. JAMES A. MAGN 
Price: Twenty-five aa 
Order from: 
THE CHARLES CARROLL FORUM 
620 Michigan Ave., N.E. 
Washington 17, S ¢. 


EVERY CATHOLIC SCHOOL where HISTORY is taught 
EVERY CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


EVERY PRIEST 
EVERY CATHOLIC interested in HISTORY 


should be a regular subscriber to 


The Catholic Historical Review 


Official Organ of the American Catholic Historical Association 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANY BOOK REVIEWS 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


ARTICLES BY LEADING SCHOLARS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Recognized as the leading publication in its field. Published 
quarterly: January, April, July, October. Subscription rate: $5.00; 
single number $1.50. 


Address: 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
Washington 17, D.C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 


| 
| | 
if Request 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
The Catholic Educational Review 


We have on hand a few bound sets of Vol. 1-5 (containing 5 issues each) 
and Vol. 20-32 (containing 10 issues each). 


Price: 
Volumes 1-5: $4.00 a volume; Volumes 20-32: $6.00 a volume 


The Catholic Educational Review 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


Letter of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to His Eminence 
Frederico Cardinal Tedeschini (Head of the Sodality of St. Jerome) 


... “What is more salutary, what is more helpful for Catholic faith and life than 
the spread of the use and knowledge of the most Sacred Book (the Bible) in which 
are recorded the words of the Word and His deeds? For there is in them not only 
the truth of consummate wisdom, but also a medicine that is most suitable for the 
reform of morals and a sweet solace for the support of the trials of this changeable 
earthly existence. For this is what our age requires and longs for above all, namely 
that it be cured, for it is poisoned by hatreds, bent earthwards because it is 
contaminated with the greed for possessions and enjoyments, it has but recently 
been afflicted by wars and it is burdened with new threats. 


We ask you therefore to use your most ardent zeal that the Code of celestial 

doctrine (the Bible) may be kept in every home, that it be at the disposal of the 
greatest number of men, so that it may be read with assiduous meditation, and 
may lead vigorously to proper conduct.” 
Can anyone in higher authority ask or urge YOU to have and use a Catholic 
Bible? He has particularly recommended this Edition saying in “L’ Osservatore 
Romano” “It is destined to create immense good among the faithful”. 300 days 
indulgence granted daily for 15 minutes regular devout reading of it. 


ORDER FOR YOURSELF AND GIVE TO OTHERS at these reasonable prices, NOW. 


POPULAR EDITION — $4.98 
Black cloth, red edges, gold stamping. 
DELUXE EDITION — $9.98 
Black leather, gold edges, 30 illustrations. 


MASTERPIECE EDITION — $17.98 
Christ’s Words in Red Letters, Colored Illustrations. 


FREE A beautiful pocket or purse 
Sunday Mass MISSAL sent 
Free with each Bible order. A very spe- 
cial offer—for a limited time only. 
Postage will be paid by the Association 
on U. S. orders accompanied by check 
or money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. 
Add $1.35 for Canadian postage & exch. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
within 7 days. 


yy AMERICAN CATHOLIC BIBLE ASSN. 

</o THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
sThe Cath. Univ. of America, 

Washington 17, D.C. 


Kindly send me copies of the NEW 
Catholic Bible with Free Sunday Missal. 


0 DeLuxe Ed. $9.98 ( Popular Ed. $4.98 
© Masterpiece Edition $17.98 
If Thumb Index is desired add $2.00 to price. 


If Thumb Index is 
desired add $2.00 to 
price of any edition. 


Douay Version of the Old Testament and 

the Confraternity of the New Testament. Address 

It bears the Imprimatur of His Eminence 

Francis Cardinal Spellman. Town Zone State 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 


| | 
i 
| 
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SEE! These Publications 
on display at 

N. C. E. A. Convention, Cleveland 

(Booth No. 857) 


CHRISTIAN CONCEPTS IN SOCIAL STUDIES IN CATH- 
OLIC EDUCATION by Rey. Gerard S. Sloyan $2.75 


FULL CIRCLE by Loretto Lawler $3.75 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL GROUP WORK 
by Rev. Terence J. Cooke $2.00 


VOCATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD 
by Rev. Aidan Carr 


$2.00 


LETTERS GRAVE AND GAY OF JOHN BANISTER TABB 
by Dr. Francis E. Litz $3.75 


WRITING FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP, compiled by 
The Comission on American Citizenship $.10 


PEOPLE OR MASSES by Sr. Thomas Albert Corbett $2.75 


MOKAL PROBLEMS OF INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE 
by Rev. Joseph F. Doherty $2.00 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
edited by Dr. Alphonse H. Clemens $1.75 


THE TEACHER IN THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOL edited by Rey. Michael J. McKeough — $1.75 


A LEXICON OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
by Deterrari-Barry-McGuinness 

each fascicle $12.50 

set of five 2.51 


INDEX TO CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS, VOLUME 5 
by Eugene P. Willging $1.00 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
620 (KE) Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 


{ 
In auswering advertisements please mention ‘THe Review 


| 
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A new basal series in arithmetic 


CARPENTER ann OTHERS 


A Complete Program 
Grades 3-8 
featuring 


‘Arithmetic learning that lasts” 


Let us send you further information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York -:- Boston -:- Chicago -:- Dallas -:- Atlanta -:- San Francisco 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
PRIESTS and EDUCATORS 
Have Known The Value Of 


Some Recent Contents— 
® The Priesthood Today .. __ Francis CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
® Union Perfected: The of Mary Rev. THoomas U. Muttaney, O.P. 


Method for the Lay Apostolate ........_ Francis X. Mayen, S.J. 
Apostle of Rome - Epwarp J. Grirrirx 


Dogma of Intellectual Freedom Rev. J. Cuayron Muraay, 
The Church and Special Education _.Rev. F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Isewes 50 conts 


Special Rate for Seminarians—$3.50 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 


Address: 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
Tue CaTHoLic UNtvERsITY OF AMERICA 
Wasmincton 17, D. C. 


The CHANDLER PRINTING Co, @ E. Seratogs St., Balto.-2, Md. 
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